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RuuEKT  S.  Ha  VILA  XD,  CJiairvian. 


In  1804  the  Yearly  Meetings  of  the  two  bodies  of 
Friends  in  New  York  decided  to  observe  with  suitable 
exercises,  in  1895,  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  New  York  Yearly  Meeting,  and 
each  referred  the  matter  to  its  Repre-ontative  Com- 
mittee. Kach  of  these  appointed  Special  Committees 
with  aatliority  to  arrange  for  a  joint  celebration.  The 
meetings  of  these  committees  were  cliaracterized  In- 
much  kindness  and  courtesy,  acd  it  was  arranged  to 
hold  the  celebration  on  the  29th  of  Fifth  month,  at 
Flushing,  where  the  Yearly  Meeting  was  held  during 
its  first  eighty-two  years.  The  Town  Hall,  having  the 
largest  audience  room  in  the  place,  was  secured  for  the 
purpose  of  the  meeting.  It  was  arranged  that  the 
exercises  should  consist  of  an  historical  address,  a 
poem,  and  addresses  upon  What  Friends  have  Done 
for  the  AVorld  "  and  "  Woman's  Position  in  the  Society 
of  Friends." 

The  meeting  was  held  at  the  time  designated.  The 
attendance  was  very  large,  and  the  occasion  proved  of 
great  interest.  Robert  S.  Haviland.  of  Chappa<|ua, 
N.  Y.,  presided,  by  the  appointment  of  the  Committee 
of  Arrangements,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  meeting 
made  some  appropriate  remarks  and  read  the  90th 
Psalm.  After  a  time  of  silence  prayer  was  otfered  by 
Ruth  S.  Murray,  of  New  England  Yearly  Meeting. 
The  program  was  then  carried  out  as  arranged. 
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OPENING  ADDRESS. 

Robert  S.  Haviland. 

0>'E  of  our  wise  men  has  said  that  if  we  are  to  hold 
a  man  to  strict  account  for  all  his  actions,  he  should 
have  been  allowed  to  choose  his  grandparents. 

^Ye  have  not  been  thus  privileged,  but  it  is  our 
privilege  to-day  to  ratify  the  choice  that  has  been  made 
for  us  and  to  rejoice  in  the  memory  of  a  godly  ances- 
try, whose  earnest  etibrts  in  the  cause  of  truth  have 
enriched  our  lives  with  so  much  that  makes  life  of 
value. 

Two  hundred  years  of  Minding  the  Light  ought  to 
have  rewarded  us  with  a  strengthened  and  enlarged 
vision. 

That  the  eye  has  been  sufficiently  single  to  eifect 
these  results  we  may  well  question  of  ourselves  to-day. 

We  welcome  you  Friends,  all,  to  this  joint  celebra- 
tion of  the  two  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  Xew  York  Yearly  Meeting  of  Friends. 

We  welcome  you  to  this  historic  ground,  where  for 
nearly  the  first  century  of  its  existence  the  Yearly 
Meeting  had  its  home,  and  from  out  wdiose  peaceful 
shades  the  settlers  early  went  forth  to  found  new  settle- 
ments of  Friends  in  the  wilds  of  Westchester  and 
Dutchess  and  northerly  to  within  the  Canadian  boi'der. 
We  welcome  you  as  Friends  in  fact  as  well  as  in 
name. 
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THE  BI-CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  NEW 
YORK  YEAELY  MEETING. 

AN  HISTORICAL  SKETCH. 

By  James  Wood. 

The  progress  of  Christian  doctrine  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation  in  Great  Britain  was  by  slow  and  irregular 
stages.  During  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  the  de- 
parture from  Rome  was  more  in  outward  form  and 
government  than  in  real  principles,  and  much  that  was 
gained  under  Edward  YI.  was  lost  during  the  reign  of 
Mary.  As  freedom  of  thought  and  discussion  asserted 
themselves  during  the  following  three-quarters  of  a  cen- 
tury, there  was  great  commotion  in  religious  atfairs,  and  a 
multitude  of  sects  sprang  into  existence.  The  national 
church  of  England  at  first  took  but  a  short  step  in  the 
new  direction,  and  afterward  increased  the  distance  with 
great  caution.  The  new  sects  took  their  stand  with 
more  or  less  disregard  of  the  past,  some  upon  one  doc- 
trine or  practice,  some  upon  another,  but  they  were 
all,  though  in  varying  degrees,  compromises  with  Rome, 
each  retaining  some  doctrine  or  practice,  some  ordinan- 
ces or  ritual,  that  still  identified  it  with  the  system 
of  the  old  hierarchy. 

If  the  crucial  distinction  between  Catholicism  and 
Protestantism  is  correctly  expressed  in  the  formula  of 
Schleiermacher,  that  ''  Catholicism  makes  the  believer's 
relation  to  Christ  depend  upon  his  relation  to  the  church, 
while  Protestantism  makes  the  relation  of  the  believer  to 
the  church  depend  upon  his  relation  to  Christ/'  then  a 
remnant  of  Catholicism,  more  or  less  pronounced,  was 
found  wherever  any  churchly  rite  or  ceremony  was  re- 
quired, or  wherever  any  trace  of  sacerdotalism  was 
continued. 

It  was  not  until  one  hundred  years  had  expired 
after  the  Reformation  began,  that  it  reached  its  cul- 
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miDation  in  the  progress  of  doctrine  by  a  severance 
from  Catholicism  that  was  complete  and  absolute.  It 
was  given  to  George  Fox  to  see  and  to  declare  that  the 
troubled  soul  can  find  access  to  and  acceptance  with 
God  without  the  intervention  of  any  human  priest,  or 
ordinance,  or  ceremony  whatsoever.  His  presentation 
of  the  doctrine  of  the  abiding  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  the 
soul  of  the  believer  contained  the  most  exaltincr  truth 
ever  announced  to  man  as  pertaining  to  his  existence 
here.  Thomas  Carlyle  has  called  this  a  revelation  of 
the  divine  idea  of  the  universe/'  and  it  led  him  to 
declare  that  the  preaching  of  Fox  was  "  the  most  re- 
markable incident  in  modern  history.'' 

AYith  the  spread  of  the  new  doctrine  in  nearly  all 
ranks  of  society  in  England,  and  the  growth  of  the  new 
organization  until  the  kingdom  swarmed  with  its  ad- 
herents, it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  deal.  It  was 
not  long  before  the  advocates  of  the  new  doctrine  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  the  history  of  Friends  in  America  be- 
gan. As  is  well  known,  its  earliest  chapters  were 
darkened  by  persecution  and  blood,  but  they  were  made 
brilliant  by  steadfast  faith  and  holy  endurance.  In 
considering  these  persecutions  we  must  remember  the 
times  in  which  they  occurred.  Justice  requires  that  we 
shall  bear  in  mind  how  lightly  human  life  was  regarded, 
how  little  personal  liberty  was  esteemed,  and  how  hard 
was  the  piiblic  sense  in  regard  to  corporal  punishment. 
In  England  there  were  almost  numberless  offences 
punishable  with  death,  and  the  stocks,  the  pillory  and 
the  whipping-post  found  victims  with  trivial  excuse. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  speak  in  detail  of  the  reception 
given  them  in  Massachusetts.  There  were  two  sides  to 
the  dispute.  From  the  Puritan  standpoint  the  Quaker 
had  no  rifrht  to  o^o  there.  The  Puritans  had  come  to 
Massachusetts  to  establish  a  religious,  not  a  civil,  com- 
monwealth. Only  members  of  their  church  were  eligi- 
ble to  citizenship,  all  others  were  merely  tolerated. 
The  teachings  of  the  Quaker  were  subversive  of  their 
order,  and  therefore  he  was  excluded.  The  Quakers 
took  broader  ground.    They  claimed  that  as  English- 
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men  they  bad  the  legal  right  to  visit  or  to  live  wherever 
the  English  flag  proclaimed  English  jiirildiction.  This 
claim  rested  upon  that  clause  in  the  Massachusetts 
charter  which  expressly  guaranteed  ^'  all  liberties  and 
immunities  of  free  and  uatural  subjects  of  the  realm  ; 
to  all  Englishmen  which  shall  go  to  and  inhabit 
Massachusetts/^  or  which  shall  happen  to  be  born 
there,  or  on  the  seas  in  going  thither  or  returning  from 
thence/'  The  Quaker  stood  upon  the  higher  moral 
and  legal  ground — the  Puritan  had  the  physical  power. 
The  result  was  one  of  those  sad  episodes  in  history  over 
which,  in  this  age,  it  is  better  to  throw  the  mantle  of 
charity,  with  devout  thankfulness  that  our  lot  is  cast 
in  better  times. 

The  persecutions  of  the  Quakers  in  Massachusetts 
turned  the  stream  that  continued  to  cross  the  Atlantic, 
and  led  to  the  settlement  upon  Long  Island. 

Very  naturally  the  Friends  looked  to  the  Dutch  for 
religious  toleration.  The  Puritans  themselves  had 
gone  to  Plolland  to  find  religious  liberty  when  they  had 
been  compelled  to  flee  from  England.  Many  others 
besides  Friends  came  to  Long  Island  from  Massachu- 
setts to  escape  the  religious  restraint  there.  The  first 
who  afterward  became  connected  with  Friends  was  Lady 
Deborah  Moody.  She  settled  in  Lynn,  Massachusetts, 
in  1640,  and  received  a  grant  of  four  hundred  acres  of 
land.  ^'  She  was  a  woman  of  consequence,  and  was 
treated  with  great  respect  till  she  fell  under  discipline 
and  was  excommunicated  from  the  church  for  religious 
sentiments  deemed  heretical.^'  Governor  Winthrop 
thus  speaks  of  her  in  his  journal :  "  In  1643  Lady 
Moody  w^as  in  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  a  wise  and 
anciently  religious  woman  ;  and  being  taken  with  the 
error  of  denying  baptism  to  infants  was  dealt  withal 
by  many  of  the  elders  and  others,  and  admonished  by 
the  church  of  Salem,  whereof  she  was  a  member  ;  but 
persisting  still,  and  to  avoid  further  trouble,  etc..  she 
removed  to  the  Dutch  a^rainst  the  advice  of  her  friends.'' 
On  Dec.  19th,  1745,  Gov.  Kieft,  of  Xew  Amsterdam, 
issued  a  general  patent  for  the  town  of  Gravesend, 
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Loug  Island,  to  Lady  Deborah  Moody.  Sir  Henrv 
Moody,  her  son,  George  Baxter  and  James  Hubbard, 
their  lieirs  and  successors,  "  to  have  and  enjoy  I'ree 
liberty  of  conscience,  according  to  the  customs  and 
manners  of  HoUand,  without  molestation."  Gravesend 
was  planted  entirely  by  English  settlers  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and,  unlike  the  "  live  Dutch  towns,"  which 
constituted  the  rest  of  the  county,  the  records  were  kept 
from  the  commencement  of  the  settlement  in  the  Eng- 
lish language.  The  town  was  laid  out  on  a  very  liberal 
scale,  with  streets  radiating  from  a  central  square.  For 
forty  years  it  was  the  capital  of  King's  County,  and 
there  the  courts  w^ere  held.  Friends  came  to  Gravesend 
in  considerable  numbers  in  1656  and  '57,  and  their 
views  met  with  favor.  Many  of  the  inhabitants 
readily  embraced  their  doctrines  and  discipline,  and  the 
first  regular  meeting  on  the  island  was  organized  and 
maintained  here."  Naturally,  the  views  upon  the  rite 
of  baptism  which  Lady  bloody,  and  probably  many  of 
her  associates  entertained,  strengthened  in  their  minds 
by  the  harsh  treatment  they  had  received  both  in  Mas- 
sachusetts and  in  Connecticut,  when  on  their  way  to 
Long  Island,  prepared  many  of  them  to  adopt  the 
Quaker  system  when  it  was  introduced  among  them. 
Croese  says,  Meetings  were  held  at  the  house  of  Lady 
Moody,  who  managed  all  things  with  such  prudence 
and  observance  of  time  and  place  as  to  give  no  offence 
to  any  person  of  any  other  religion,  so  she  and  her 
people  remained  free  from  all  molestation."  Lady 
Moodv  received  courteous  consideration  from  the  Dutch 
Governors,  and  for  many  years  had  the  naming  of  the 
Gravesend  magistrates,  Wm.  Bowne,  a  Friend,  was  a 
magistrate  there  in  1657. 

Flushing  was  settled  from  the  east,  probably  by  dis- 
senters who  were  impatient  of  religious  restraint  in 
Massachusetts,  and  who  sought  a  larger  liberty  under 
the  Dutch.  They  were  careful  to  have  inserted  in 
their  charter  granted  by  Governor  Ivieft,  October  10th, 
1645,  a  clause  permitting  them  to  have  and  enjoy  the 
liberty  of  conscience  according  to  the  manner  and  cus- 
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torn  of  Holland  Avithout  molestation  from  any  raaj^is-' 
trate  or  any  ecclesiastical  minister  that  may  pretend 
jurisdiction  over  them.''  For  two  years  they  had  no 
minister.  When  Stuyvesant  succeeded  Kieft  in  the 
Dutch  Governorship  in  1647,  he  urged  upon  their  at- 
tention the  propriety  of  calling  a  minister,  and  recom- 
mended the  Kev.  Francis  Doughty.  He  soon  settled 
there,  but  the  peo])le  refused  to  pay  his  salary  of  GOO 
guilders,  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  and  finally 
went  to  Virginia.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  subse- 
quently united  with  Friends,  but  I  can  lind  no  evidence 
of  his  having  done  so.  For  many  years  there  was  no 
regular  preaching  at  Flushing.  The  state  of  religion 
was  thus  described  by  the  Dutch  ministers,  Megapolen- 
sis  and  Drisius,  in  165":  At  Flushing  they  have 
heretofore  had  a  Presbyterian  preacher  who  conformed 
to  our  church,  but  many  of  the  people  became  endowed 
with  divers  oi)inions,  and  it  was  with  them  quot  homines 
tot  sententiae  "  (as  many  creeds  as  men). 

It  was  in  Eighth  month,  1657,  just  ten  years  after 
George  Fox  began  to  preach  in  England,  that  minister- 
ing Friends  came  to  Long  Island  and  held  meetings  in 
Hempstead,  Jamaica,  Flushing  and  Gravesend.  Rob- 
ert Hodgson  and  Robert  Fowler  were  among  the  num- 
ber. Settlers  of  the  sect  had  preceded  them,  among 
whom  was  Richard  Smith.  Now  there  began  on  the 
part  of  Governor  Stuyvesant  a  persecution  of  the  Qua- 
kers only  second  to  that  so  much  better  known  in 
Massachusetts.  In  the  instructions  given  by  the  Di- 
rectors of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  the  official 
oath  required  "  the  maintenance  of  the  reform  religion 
in  conformity  with  the  decrees  of  the  Synod  of  Dort- 
recht,  and  not  to  tolerate  in  public  any  other  sect."  In 
this  Stuyvesant  had  an  excuse  for  a  course  of  conduct 
which  seemed  suited  to  his  character.  In  1656  he 
imprisoned  some  Lutherans,  and  was  sharply  reproved 
therefor  by  the  council  of  the  West  India  Company. 
So  far  as  appears,  the  ministration  of  the  Friends  pro- 
voked no  immediate  o])position  from  Governor  Stuy- 
vesant other  than  the  posting  of  placards  forbidding 
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"the  harboring  of  Quakers  as  disturbers  of  the  public 
peace/^  The  order  was  the  subject  of  grave  delibera- 
tion at  a  town  meeting  held  in  Flushing,  Twelfth 
month  27th,  1G57,  at  the  house  of  Michael  Miiner. 
Tobias  Feake,  the  sheriff,  a  New  England  man,  drew 
up  a  remonstrance,  which  was  signed  by  thirty  ot  the 
townsmen.  They  declared  that  they  could  not  in  con- 
science lay  violent  hands  upon  the  C^uakers,  but  should 
give  them  free  ingress  and  egress  to  their  town  and 
houses.  The  Governor  was  in  a  rage.  He  had  most 
of  the  signers  arrested.  The  sheriff  was  removed  from 
his  office,  as  also  was  the  town  clerk,  who  had  signed 
the  remonstrance.  The  immediate  cause  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  arrest  of  Henry  Townsend,  w^ho  was  fined 
and  imprisoned  for  holding  meetings  at  his  house. 
Being  a  person  of  great  worth  and  consideration,  the 
people  were  deeply  incensed.  The  signers  of  the  re- 
monstrance were  imprisoned  until  the  26th  of  Third 
month,  when  they  were  released,  and  the  Governor,  in 
order  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  the  consequences 
of  Quaker  influence  among  the  people,  resolved  to 
change  the  municipal  government  of  the  town  of  Flush- 
ing. After  formally  pardoning  the  town  for  its  mutin- 
ous resolutions,  he  abolished  the  town  meetings  and 
ordered  that  a  council  be  chosen  from  certain  respecta- 
ble citizens.  He  stated  that  in  future  I  shall  appoint 
a  sheriff  acquainted  not  only  with  the  English  and 
Dutch  languages,  but  with  Dutch  practical  law,  that  a 
tax  of  tw^elve  stivers  per  morgen  of  land  be  laid  upon 
the  inhabitants  for  the  support  of  the  orthodox  minis- 
ter, and  such  as  do  not  sign  a  Avritten  submission  to  the 
same  in  six  weeks  may  dispose  of  their  property  and 
leave  the  soil  of  this  government.'^  Robert  Hodgson, 
continuing  his  preaching,  was  seized  and  committed  to 
prison  on  the  accusation  of  holding  conventicles.  ^'  A 
guard  was  sent  from  New  Amsterdam  to  bring  him 
before  the  Governor  and  council.  Two  women  who 
had  entertained  him  were  also  taken,  one  of  whom  had 
a  voung  child.  They  were  put  into  a  cart,  and  Hodg- 
son, having  been  fastened  behind  it,  was  dragged  through 
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the  woods  by  night  to  the  city  and  thrust  into  the  dun- 
geon of  Fort  Amsterdam.  On  being  brou<xht  out  the 
next  day  he  was  examined,  condemned  and  sentenced 
to  two  years  hard  hibor,  or  to  pay  a  fine  of  GOO  guilders. 
With  the  latter  alternative  he  was  eitlier  unable  or  un- 
willing to  comply,  and  was  again  confined,  without 
permission  to  see  or  converse  with  any  one.  Being 
afterwards  chained  to  a  wheelbarrow  and  commanded 
to  work  he  refused  to  do  so,  and  was  by  order  of  the 
court  beaten  by  a  negro  with  a  tarred  rope  till  he 
fainted  ;  the  punishment  was  continued  at  intervals  to 
one  hundred  lashes.  After  having  been  for  some 
months  confined  and  frequently  scourged  as  before,  he 
was  liberated  at  the  solicitation  of  Gov.  Stuyvesant's 
sister,  and  banished  from  the  province." 

John  Bownewasthe  leading  member  among  Friends, 
and  for  many  years  was  regarded  as  their  representative 
member.  The  history  of  their  establishment  requires 
some  special  mention  of  his  coming  to  America  and  his 
acceptance  of  the  doctrines  of  Friends.  He  was  born 
at  Matlock,  in  Derbyshire,  England,  on  the  9th  of 
Third  month,  1627,  and  was  baptized  in  the  parish 
church  there  on  the  29th  of  the  same  month.  His 
father  was  Thomas  Bowne,  who  was  baptized,  as  stated 
in  the  records.  Fifth  month  25th,  1595,  and  he  came 
to  America  with  his  son  and  all  his  family,  except  one 
daughter,  and  died  at  Flushing.  The  family  came  to 
America  early  in  1649. 

In  Tenth  month,  1650,  John  Bowne  returned  to 
England,  and  again  arrived  in  America  in  1651,  land- 
ing at  Boston,  Fif\h  month  25th.  On  Sixth  month 
15th  following,  he  visited  Flushing  in  company  with 
Edward  Farrington,  who  is  supposed  to  have  married 
his  sister  Dorothy.  The  family  soon  after  removed  to 
Flushing  and  settled  there.  On  Fifth  month  7th,  1656, 
John  Bowne  and  Hannah  Field*  were  married  at 
Flushing,  and  in  1661  he  built  the  house  which  was 

♦The  Bowne  records  give  the  name  Hannah  Field,  but  it  is  believed  by  care- 
ful investigators  that  her  name  was  Hannah  Feake.  See  N.  Y.  Gen.  and  Bi')g. 
Record,  vol.  xi.,  p.  12. 
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used  as  a  mecting;-place  for  Friends  for  nearly  forty 
years,  which  is  still  standing,  an  histori'c  monument  of 
Flushing,  and  which  has  been  owned  and  occupied  by 
his  lineal  descendants  to  the  present  time. 

In  the  year  of  their  marriage  Hannah  Bowne  became 
acquainted  with  some  of  the  Friends,  who  at  that  time 
were  in  the  practice  of  holding  meetings  for  worship  in 
the  woods.  She  soon  after  became  a  member.  Her 
husband  from  curiosity  attended  a  meeting,  and  was 
deeply  impressed  with  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
their  worship.  He  invited  them  to  meet  at  his  house, 
and  soon  after  he  joined  in  membership  with  them. 

Meetings  had  not  long  been  held  at  the  house  of  John 
Bowne  before  complaints  were  made  against  him,  as 
appears  from  the  following  translation  from  the  Dutch 
records  now  preserved  in  Albany  :  "  Complaints  made 
24th  of  August,  1662,  by  the  magistrates  of  Flushing, 
that  many  of  the  inhabitants  are  followers  of  the 
Quakers  who  hold  their  meetings  at  the  house  of  John 
Bowne. An  ordinance  of  the  West  India  Company 
of  1662  provided  that  besides  the  Reformed  religion 
no  conventicles  should  be  holden  in  houses,  barns, 
ships,  woods  or  fields,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  guild- 
ers for  the  first  offense,  double  for  the  second,  and  arbi- 
trary correction  for  every  other.'^ 

Under  the  authority  of  this  ordinance  we  find  that 
great  numbers,  including  many  women,  suifered  severely, 
both  by  direct  action  of  the  Governor  and  by  his  courts 
held  at  Gravesend.  John  Bowne  was  arrested  Ninth 
month  1st,  1662,  charged  with  harboring  Quakers  and 
permitting  them  to  hold  their  meetings  at  his  house." 
He  was  then  taken  a  prisoner  to  Fort  Amsterdam,  and 
on  the  14th  of  the  same  month  the  "  court  held  by  the 
Lords,  Director  General  and  Council  at  Fort  Amster- 
dam in  the  Netherlands,"  entered  the  following  judg- 
ment :  Because  John  Bowne,  at  present  prisoner, 
dwelling  at  Flushing  upon  I^ong  Island,  has  made  no 
scruple  in  vilipendation  of  the  orders  and  mandates  of 
the  Director  General  and  Council  of  the  New  Nether- 
lands, we  do  in  justice  to  the  high  and  mighty  states  of 
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the  United  Provinces  and  the  administrators  of  the 
"West  India  Company  of  the  Chamber  hi'  Amsterdam, 
having  heard  the  demand  of  the  substitutes,  and  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  prisoner,  have  condemned  and 
do  condemn  the  said  John  Bowne  by  those  present — 
boete — 5  and  20  pounds  Flemish  with  the  charges  of 
the  Justician,  and  with  express  admonition  and  inter- 
dict to  abstain  from  all  such  forementioned  meetings  and 
conventicles,  or  else  for  the  second  boete  he  be  con- 
demned in  a  double  boete,  and  for  the  third  boete  to  be 
banished  out  of  this  province  of  Xew  Netherlands/' 
John  Bowne  refused  to  pay  the  fine,  and  was  then  con- 
fined in  a  dungeon  and  restricted  to  bread  and  water, 
no  person  whatever  being  allowed  to  speak  wdth  him. 
As  this  did  not  change  his  steadfastness  of  purpose  he 
was  some  time  afterward  taken  to  the  Stadthaus  and  put 
in  the  prison- room  there,  and  was  allowed  to  see 
his  wife  and  other  friends.  He  was  then  notified  that 
the  Court  had  resolved  that  he  must  pay  the  fine 
that  had  been  imposed  or  be  sent  out  of  the 
country,  or  he  would  be  set  free  if  he  w^ould 
promise  to  leave  the  country  in  three  months.  He 
still  remained  firm  in  his  purpose  not  to  compromise 
his  principles  in  any  way.  On  Tenth  mo.  21st  he 
was  permitted  to  visit  his  friends  under  a  promise  to 
return  in  three  days,  and  on  the  31st  of  that  month  he 
was  put  on  board  ship  and  sent  a  prisoner  to  Holland. 
He  arrived  at  Amsterdam  on  the  29th  of  Second  mo., 
1663.  The  following  statement  w^as  forwarded  by  the 
authorities  of  New  Netherlands  to  the  West  India 
Company  :  Honorable,  Right  Eespectable  Gentlemen. 
We  omitted  in  our  general  letter  the  trouble  and  diffi- 
culties which  we  and  many  of  our  good  inhabitants 
have  since  sometimes  met  with,  and  daily  are  renewed 
by  the  sect  called  Quakers,  chiefly  in  the  county  and 
principally  in  the  English  villages,  establishing  forbid- 
dec  conventicles  and  frequenting  those  against  our  pub- 
lished placards,  and  disturbing  in  a  manner  the  public 
peace,  in  so  far  that  several  of  our  magistrates  and  well- 
affectioned  subjects  remonstrated  and  complained  to  us 
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from  time  to  time  of  their  insutferable  obstinacy,  unwill- 
ing to  obev  our  orders  or  judi)^ement.  '  A mono-  others 
has  one  of  their  principal  leaders  named  John  Bowne, 
who  for  his  transgressions  was,  in  conformity  to  the 
placards,  condemned  to  an  amends  of  150  Guilders  in 
suevant,  who  has  been  now  under  arrest  more  than 
three  months  for  his  unwillingness  to  pay,  obstinately 
persisting  in  his  refusal,  in  which  he  still  continues,  so 
that  we  at  last  resolved,  or  were  rather  compelled,  to 
transport  him  in  this  ship  from  this  province  in  the 
hope  that  others  by  it  be  discouraged.  If  nevertheless 
by  these  means  no  more  salutary  impression  is  made 
upon  others  we  shall,  though  against  our  inclinations, 
be  compelled  to  prosecute  such  persons  in  a  more  severe 
manner,  and  which  we  previously  solicit  to  be  favored 
with  your  Honours'  wise  and  foreseeing  judgment. 
"With  which  after  our  cordial  salutations  we  recommend 
your  Honours  to  God's  protection,  and  remain.  Honour- 
able and  Right  Respectable  Gentlemen,  your  Honours' 
faithful  servants,'' 

The  officials  of  the  West  India  company  considered 
the  case  and  drew  up  a  paper  for  John  Bowne  to  sign. 
In  reply  he  sent  to  the  company  the  following  dignified 
statement  :  "  Friends,  the  paper  drawn  up  for  me  to 
subscribe  I  have  perused  and  weighed,  and  do  find  the 
same  not  according  to  that  engagement  to  me  through 
one  of  your  members,  viz.  :  that  he  or  you  would  do 
therein  by  me  as  you  would  be  done  unto,  and  not 
otherwise.  For  which  of  you  being  taken  from  your 
wife  and  family,  without  just  cause,  would  be  bound 
from  returning  to  them  unless  upon  terms  to  act  con- 
trary to  your  conscience,  and  deny  your  faith  and 
religion,  yet  this  in  effect  do  you  require  of  me  and  not 
less. 

"  But  truly,  I  cannot  think  that  you  did  in  sober  ear- 
nest ever  think  I  would  subscribe  to  any  such  thing, 
it  being  the  very  thing  for  which  I  rather  chose  freely 
to  suffer  want  of  the  company  of  my  dear  wife  and 
children,  imprisonment  of  my  person,  the  ruin  of  my 
estate  in  my  absence  there,  and  the  loss  of  my  goods 
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here,  than  to  yield  or  consent  to  such  an  unreasonable 
thing  as  you  thereby  ^Y0uld  enjoin  me  unto. 

"  For*'which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  not  only  be 
judged  in  the  sight  of  God,  but  by  good  and  godly  men, 
rather  to  have  mocked  at  the  oppressions  of  the  O})- 
presscd  and  added  atilictions  to  the  alliicted  than  herein 
to  have  done  to  me  as  you  in  the  like  case  would  be 
done  unto,  which  the  royal  cause  of  our  God  requires. 
I  have  with  patience  and  moderation  waited  several 
weeks  expecting  justice  from  you,  but  behold  an  addi- 
tion to  my  oppression  in  the  measure  I  receive. 

^'  Wherefore  I  have  this  now  to  request  for  you,  that 
the  Lord  will  not  lay  this  to  your  charge,  but  to  give 
eyes  to  see  and  hearts  to  do  justice,  that  you  may  find 
mercy  with  the  Lord  in  the  day  of  judgment. 

JOHX  BOWNE.^^ 

In  the  Fourth  mo.  John  Bowne  was  released.  He 
returned  to  America  by  the  way  of  England  and  the 
Island  of  Barbadoes,  but  did  not  reach  Flushing  until 
First  mo.  30th,  16G3. 

The  authorities  in  Amsterdam  sent  to  the  officials  in 
New  Netherlands  the  following  decision,  dated  Amster- 
dam, April  16th,  1663:  AYe,  Unally,  did  see  from 
your  last  letter,  that  you  had  exiled  and  transported 
hither  a  certain  Quaker  named  John  Bowne,  and  al- 
though it  is  our  cordial  desire  that  similar  and  other 
sectarians  might  not  be  found  there,  yet  as  the  contrary 
seems  to  be  the  case,  we  doubt  very  much  if  rigorous 
proceedings  against  them  ought  not  to  be  discontinued 
except  you  intend  to  check  and  destroy  your  popula- 
tion, which  however,  in  the  youth  of  your  existence, 
ought  rather  to  be  encouraged  by  all  possible  means. 

Wherefore  it  is  our  opinion  that  some  connivance 
would  be  useful  that  the  consciences  of  men,  at  least, 
ouffht  ever  to  remain  free  and  unshackled.  Let  everv 
one  be  unmolested  as  long  as  he  is  modest,  as  long  as 
his  conduct  in  a  political  sense  is  unimpeachable,  as 
long  as  he  does  not  disturb  others  or  oppose  the  govern- 
ment.   This  maxim  of  moderation  has  always  been  the 
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guide  of  the  magistrates  of  this  city,  and  the  con- 
sequeuce  has  been  that  from  every 'land  people  have 
flocked  to  this  asylnm.  Tread  thus  in  their  steps,  and 
we  doubt  not  you  will  be  blessed. 

(Signed)  The  directors  of  the  West  India  CompanVj 
Amsterdam  Department. 

Abraham  Wil>[andonk, 
David  Yon  Baerle. 

This  document  has  peculiar  historic  interest  because 
of  the  fact  that  it  was  the  first  official  proclamation  of 
religious  liberty  for  any  part  of  America,  except  ^lary- 
land.  \Yith  this  decree  the  persecution  of  Friends  on 
Long  Island  ceased. 

While  in  Holland  John  Bo\vne  wrote  letters  to  his 
wife  and  numbers  of  Friends,  which  are  still  preserved. 
They  are  remarkable  for  th'e  illustrations  they  give  of 
unflinching  steadfastness  of  purpose,  for  the  beautiful 
and  lofty  ideas  expressed  in  them,  and  for  their  elegant 
and  sometimes  scholarly  diction.  In  one  of  these  he 
said  :  Dear  George  Fox  and  many  more  Friends  de- 
sire their  dear  love  and  tender  salutations  remembered 
to  all  Friends."  From  this  we  may  infer  that  he  was 
visited  at  Amsterdam  by  George  Fox  and  others. 

Hannah  Bowne,  wife  of  John  Bowne,  became  a  min- 
ister, and  made  two  religious  visits  to  England  and 
Ireland,  and  one  to  Holland  and  Friezlaud.  The 
letters  of  her  husband  sent  to  her  there  are  admirable 
in  their  expressions  of  tender  affection  and  of  interest 
in  her  religious  service.  In  one  of  these  he  quaintly 
remarks  :  Dear  heart,  to  particularize  all  that  desire 
to  be  remembered  to  thee  would  be  exceedingly  large, 
but  this  I  may  say  for  all  Friends  in  general,  relations 
and  neighbors,  and  people,  the  like  largeness  of  love  for 
one  particular  person  I  have  seldom  found  amongst 
them,  as  it  is  for  thee."  John  Bowne  joined  his  wife 
in  England  in  1676,  and  accompanied  her  in  her  relii^:- 
ious  service  until  the  Twelfth  month,  1677,  when  she 
died  in  London.    His  testimony  concerning  her,  given 
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at  her  funeral  at  the  Peel  meeting,  was  remarkable  for 
its  tenderness  and  beauty. 

The  estimation  in  which  John  Bownc  was  held  by 
Friends  is  shown  by  the  following  quaint  certificate  re- 
corded upon  the  minutes  of  Flushing  Monthly  Meet- 
ing- 

"  In  the  Mens'  and  AVomens'  meeting  on  Long  Is- 
land in  America. 

These  are  to  certify  to  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
that  our  dear  and  well  beloved  Friend  John  Bowue,  of 
Flushing,  (his  occasion  at  this  time  requiring  his  being 
in  Ould  England  by  the  first  conveyance),  is  for  his  life 
and  conversation  unblamable  and  of  good  report,  and  is 
likewise  in  true  love  and  unity  with  all  Friends  in  the 
truth  here,  as  by  large  experience  we  have  all  found 
and  witnessed.''  Signed  by  many  Friends. 

The  records  of  the  same  meeting  nineteen  years  later 
contain  the  following  minute.  "  John  Bowne  died  at 
Flushing,  20th  day  of  Tenth  month,  1695,  and  was 
buried  the  23d  of  the  same,  beino^  about  sixtv-eight 
years  of  age.  He  did  freely  expose  himself,  his  house 
and  estate  to  the  service  of  truth,  and  had  a  constant 
meetinf]:  at  his  house  near  about  forty  years.  He  was 
thrice  married.  His  second  wife  was  Hannah  Bicker- 
staff,  and  his  third  was  Mary  Cock.  He  also  suffered 
much  for  the  truth's  sake." 

The  meeting-house  now  standing  in  Flushing  was 
erected  in  1696.  The  circumstance  of  its  erection  is 
explained  by  a  petition  of  Samuel  Haight,  of  Flushing, 
bearing  date  June  17th,  1697,  preserved  with  the  State 
archives  at  Albany,  in  which  he  says  that  his  step- 
father-in-law,  AVm.  Noble,  lately  deceased,  and  having 
no  issue  of  his  own  body,  left  his  estate  to  his  widow 
during  her  life,  and  at  her  death  to  the  people  called 
Quakers,  the  laud  then  being  in  the  possession  of  the 
widow  and  the  petitioner.  In  consideration  of  the  re- 
quest of  the  deceased,  the  petitioner  had  erected  a 
meeting-house  for  the  Quakers  in  that  town  at  his  own 
charge,  and  prays  that  certain  tracts  of  land  may  be 
confirmed  to  him  at  the  death  of  the  widow.    On  the 
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same  date  a  patent  was  issued  in  accordance  with  the 
petition. 

In  O'Callahan's  History  of  New  Netherlands,  it  is 
stated  that  Wm.  Noble  was  a  maijistrate  in  Flushinof 
in  165S,  and  was  one  of  the  number  arrested  by  Gov- 
ernor Stuyvesaut  for  refusing  to  molest  the  Quakers. 

From  the  journals  of  Friends'  ministers  who  came  to 
Long  Island  we  tind  that  the  membership  must  have 
increased  rapidly,  as  many  meetings  had  become  estab- 
lished. John  Taylor  says  he  passed  through  Long 
Island  in  the  spring  of  1659  and  attended  meetings  at 
Setauket,  Oyster  Bay.  Hempstead,  Gravesend,  and  other 
places.  Being  joined  in  the  winter  by  Mary  Dyer,  we 
had  several  brave  meetings  together,  and  the  Lord's 
power  was  with  us  gloriously.''  George  Wilson  speaks 
of  increasing  numbers  in  166L  AYilliam  Edmondson 
says  in  the  year  1672,  "  I  went  to  Long  Island,  where 
there  were  many  honest,  tender  Friends,  and  having 
several  meetings  with  them  there,  we  were  well  re- 
freshed and  comforted  together  in  the  Lord." 

In  the  year  1672  George  Fox  himself  visited  Amer- 
ica, coming  by  way  of  the  Barbadoes.  He  landed  in 
Maryland  in  the  early  spring,  and  travelled  northward 
through  the  wilderness  to  visit  Friends  on  Long  Island 
and  in  New  England.  He  was  accompanied  by  John 
Burnyeat,  Robert  AVidders  and  George  Pattison,  and 
also  by  John  Jay,  a  planter  and  merchant  of  Barbadoes, 
and  by  others.  He  crossed  the  lower  bay  of  New 
York,  landed  at  Coney  Island,  visited  Friends  at 
Gravescnd,  Flushing  and  other  points,  and  attended  a 
Half-year  meeting  at  Oyster  Bay.  From  the  account 
in  his  journal  it  is  evident  there  were  a  great  number  of 
Friends  at  these  places.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  illus- 
trating Friends'  care  not  to  glorify  any  man,  that  no 
mention  is  made  of  Fox's  visit  in  any  record  of  any 
meeting,  although  regular  minutes  were  kept  before  the 
time  of  his  visit.  Afterward  the  attendance  of  all 
ministers  from  beyond  the  limits  of  the  meeting  was 
recorded,  and  the  practice  still  continues.  Fox  went 
to  Rhode  Island,  where  he  attended  the  Yearly  Meet- 
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ing  for  Xew  England,  and  was  entertained  at  the 
Governor's  house.  He  returned  to  Long 'Island,  and 
in  his  journal  we  read  :  "  At  Oyster  Bay  we  had  a  verv 
large  meeting.  The  same  day  James  Lancaster  and 
Christopher  Holden  went  over  the  bay  to  Rye,  on  the 
Continent,  in  Governor  AVinthrop's  government,  and 
had  a  meeting.^'  These  were  the  first  Quakers,  so  far 
as  known,  who  set  foot  in  Westchester  county.  He 
states  further,  "  from  Oyster  Bay  we  passed  about  thirty 
miles  to  Flushing,  where  we  had  a  very  large  meeting, 
many  hundreds  of  people  being  there,  some  of  whom 
came  about  thirty  miles  to  it.  A  glorious  and  heavenly 
meeting  it  was  (praised  be  the  Lord  God),  and  the  peo- 
ple were  much  satisfied.'^ 

Fox  returned  to  Maryland,  Philadelphia  not  having 
been  then  founded,  without  visiting  the  city  of  New 
York.  Sewel  and  other  historians  have  probably  been 
in  error  as  to  his  having  visited  the  Governor  there. 

After  leaving  Long  Island  George  Fox  sent  a  letter 
to  John  Bowne  from  Maryland,  1st  of  Eleventh  month, 
1672,  which  concludes  with,  Remember  my  dear  love 
to  Friends  at  Oyster  Bay  and  Gravesend,  and  all  the 
rest  as  though  I  named  them,  and  for  all  of  them  to 
dwell  in  the  word  of  God  together  as  heirs  of  grace  and 
life,  and  so  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  be  in 
and  with  you  all.  Amen." 

The  meetings  upon  Long  Island  appear  to  have  been 
established  in  the  following  order  :  those  at  Gravesend 
and  Flushing  in  1G57,  that  at  Oyster  Bay  in  1660, 
those  at  the  Farms,  the  Kills  and  Newtown  before  1676, 
Matinecock  in  1684,  Jamaica  and  Hempstead  in  1692. 
In  1687  the  Monthly  Meeting  ordered  that  meetings  be 
held  at  Edmund  Titus',  AVestbury,  at  Jericho,  Beth- 
phage  and  Jerusalem.  Sccjuatogue  was  established  in 
1700,  Cow  Neck,  in  1703,  Huntington  in  1728,  Rock- 
away  in  1742,  Setauket  in  1743,  and  Stony  Brook  at 
some  previous  date. 

The  earlier  meetings  were  soon  organized  into 
Monthly  and   Quarterly  ^leetings,  and  a  half-year' 
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Meeting  was  held  at  Oyster  Bay  from^l665.  The  ear- 
liest records  we  can  now  find  began  in  1671. 

The  meeting^s  of  Lono^  Island  were  or^ranized  into  a 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  became  independent  of  New  Eng- 
land, by  the  following  minute  of  New  England  Yearly 
Meeting  :  "  At  a  Yearly  Meeting  at  the  house  of  \yalter 
Newberry,  in  Rhode  Island,  14th  of  Fourth  month, 
1695,  among  the  meetings  called  are  Long  Island.  It 
is  agreed  that  the  meetings  at  Long  Island  be  from  this 
time  a  o^eneral  Meetinsr,  and  that  John  Bowne  and  John 
Hodman  shall  take  care  to  receive  all  such  papers  as 
shall  come  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  in  Long  Island,  and 
correspond  with  Friends  appointed  in  London.'^  It 
was  held  at  Flushing  until  1777,  when  it  was  removed 
to  Westbury,  and  in  1794  it  was  removed  to  New 
York  city. 

The  first  mention  we  can  find  of  Friends  residing  in 
the  city  of  New  York  is  the  record  made  on  the  12th 
of  Eighth  month,  16S1,  when  it  was  arranged  that  the 
First-day  meetings  in  New  York  were  to  be  held  at 
the  house  of  Robert  Story,  and  the  Fifth-day  meetings 
at  the  house  of  Lewis  Morris,  until  a  suitable  house 
could  be  provided,  and  Wm.  Richardson  and  Wm. 
Flampton  were  apppoiuted  to  arrange  for  a  suitable 
place  of  meeting  after  taking  the  advice  of  Lewis  Mor- 
ris, Robert  Story  and  George  ]Masters.  In  1682  it  was 
directed  that  the  meeting  be  held  part  of  the  time  at 
Gravesend  and  part  in  New  York.  In  1683  Friends 
thought  it  convenient  to  keep  the  house  that  the  meet- 
ing was  in  at  York  another  year.''  In  1684  it  was 
recorded  that  the  meeting  should  be  held  in  Patience 
Story's  house.  Third  month  1684  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  purchase  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  meeting- 
house and  burying  place  in  New  York,  and  if  they  buy 
the  ground,  to  prepare  timber  for  the  house,  which  is  to 
be  twenty  feet  square."  In  16^4  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
held  at  Flushing  was  informed  that  Dorcas  Jones,  of 
New  York,  was  dissatisfied  with  having  a  meeting  held 
at  her  house.  Friends  of  New  York  were  requested 
to  select  the  house  of  one  in  unity  for  this  purpose." 
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Sixth  month  1G06:  It  being  proposed  to  have  a 
meeting-house  in  New  York,  John  Rodman  ort'ered 
ground  there  free,  and  a  certain  house  of  his  at  Flush- 
ing to  be  taken  down  and  carried  to  York  for  that 
purpose  as  Friends  shall  value  it."  At  the  Yearly 
Meeting  at  Flushing,  26th  of  Ninth  month  169G, 
some  Friends  reported  they  had  purchased  a  certain 
piece  of  land  in  New  York,  bounded  upon  Greene  Street, 
forty  feet  front  and  eighty  feet  deep,  for  £85.  In 
1772  there  was  still  a  proposition  before  the  Yearly 
Meeting  to  buy  a  piece  of  ground  for  a  meeting-house 
in  New  York.  In  1774  £1,050  were  paid  for  such 
ground,  and  in  1775  it  is  recorded  that  ''the  subscrip- 
tion for  the  meeting-house  was  accomplished,  the 
estimated  cost  of  the  house  being  £3,500."  But  it 
appears  that  subscriptions  were  attended  with  some 
uncertainty  in  those  days  as  well  as  now,  for  we  find 
upon  the  Yearly  oMeeting  minutes  for  many  years 
afterward  the  reports  of  deficiencies  on  account  of  this 
house,  and  the  minutes  of  the  meetings  on  Long  Island 
and  the  mainland  contain  many  records  of  appeals  to 
their  members  for  contributions  towards  this  deficiency. 
Isaac  Norris,  of  Philadelphia,  loaned  the  money 
necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  house,  and  it  '^as 
not  until  twenty  years  afterwards  that  the  loan  was 
paid.  We  can  only  account  for  all  this  delay  in  build- 
ing meeting-houses  and  the  inability  to  pay  for  the  one 
erected  in  1774,  on  the  supposition  that  there  were  very 
few  Friends  in  the  city.  A  house  was  probably  built 
upon  the  lot  purchaied  on  Greene  Street,  for  at  the 
Yearly  Meeting  at  Flushing,  Third  month  2Sth,  1698, 
it  was  directed  that  the  deed  for  the  meeting-house  in 
New  York  be  crWen  to  a  committee  to  be  held  in  trust 
in  behalf  of  ye  Friends  that  belong  to  ye  men's  Yearly 
Meeting:  on  Lonp-  Island." 

As  Friends  became- numerous  at  Flushing  they  easily 
crossed  the  East  river  to  Throg's  Neck  and  became 
established  in  the  town  of  Westchester,  then  called  by 
the  Dutch  Vredeland"  or  the  "  Land  of  Peace,"  "a 
meet  appellation  (says  the  historian  of  the  New  Nether- 
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lands)  for  the  spot  selected  as  a  place  of  refuge  by  those 
who  were  bruised  and  broken  down  by  reb'gious  perse- 
cution/^ John  Throckmorton,  after  whom  Throgs' 
Neck  was  named,  had  come  to  Salem,  jNIass.,  in  1639. 
He  afterwards  became  a  Baptist,  and  fled  to  the  Dutch 
to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  his  religious  principles. 
Naturally  the  F riends  received  a  cordial  welcome. 
About  the  same  time  others  crossed  to  Mamaroneck. 
We  cannot  learn  when  meetings  were  first  regularly 
held  upon  the  main  land,  but  we  find  that  on  the 
27th  of  Twelfth  mouth,  1GS5,  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
held  at  Jerico,  on  Long  Island,  decided  upon  the 
regulation  of  our  Quarterly  Meetings  for  most  con- 
veniency,^^  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  meeting  be  held 
at  Westchester  on  the  last  First-day  of  the  Fourth 
month,  "  in  place  of  Gravesend  meeting."  It  would 
thus  appear  that  by  16S5  Friends  had  become  quite 
numerous  in  the  southern  part  of  Westchester  county. 
Afterwards  we  find  the  minutes  speaking  of  a  Yearly 
Visitation  Meeting  in  Westchester.  This  was  continued 
until  1751,  for  in  that  year  a  proposition  was  under 
consideration  to  dispense  with  it. 

In  the  year  1695  a  step  was  taken  that  proved  of 
great  moment  in  the  future  settlements  of  Friends  on 
the  main  land.  John  Harrison,  of  Flushing,  with 
others^  purchased  of  the  Indians  a  tract  of  land  bounded 
on  the  north  by  the  Rye  Ponds,  on  the  east  by  Blind 
Brook,  on  the  west  by  Mamaroneck  river,  and  on  the 
south  by  lands  of  Joseph  Budd.  The  length  was  about 
two  miles,  and  the  medial  width  about  three  miles, 
comprising  the  present  township  of  Harrison.  In  the 
same  year  Governor  Fletcher  ordered  the  survey  of  the 
purchase,  and  soon  after  Harrison  and  four  others  asso- 
ciated with  him  received  a  patent  from  the  British 
government  for  the  whole  tract.  The  people  of  Rye 
claimed  the  land  as  part  of  their  territory.  But  they 
had  taken  no  patent  for  their  lands  from  the  govern- 
ment of  New  York,  and  therefore"  their  claim  was  not 
regarded.  In  16S5  Governor  Dougan  had  ordered  the 
inhabitants  of  Rye  to  appear  and  prove  their  title  to 
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their  lands,  but  they  had  disregarded  the  order. 
Harrison's  purchase  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  settle- 
ment by  Friends  from  Long  Island.  They  called  it 
The  Purchase,  and  it  is  so  known  among  Friends  to 
this  day.  The  emigration  began  as  soon  as  the  interests 
of  the  patentees  who  were  not  Friends  were  purchased, 
and  the  arrangements  adjusted.  The  family  of  John 
Clapp  came  in  1705.  Other  families  soon  followed. 
Mr.  Bridge,  the  missionary  of  the  Gospel  Propagation 
Society,  wrote  that  the  Quakers  come  frequently  in 
great  numbers  from  Long  Island.'^  This  was  between 
1712  and  1710.  A  meeting  was  established  at  Robert 
Sneathing's  and  another  at  James  Mott's,  near  ^Mamar- 
oneck.  The  Purchase  Meeting-house  was  built  in  1727 
upon  land  given  by  Anthony  Field,  who  removed  hither 
several  years  before  from  Flushing.  It  was  enlarged  in 
1797.  Meeting-houses  had  been  built  at  Mamaroneck 
and  Westchester  some  years  before,  that  at  the  latter 
place  in  1707,  and  at  the  former  probably  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  Mamaroneck  was  made  a  preparative  meetincr 
in  1728.  A  house  was  built  in  1739,  and  removed  to 
a  central  location  in  1770.  In  the  spring  of  1707  the 
Quarterly  Meeting  at  Flushing  appointed  a  committee 
to  purchase  the  land  for  the  meeting's  use  ^'if  they 
found  the  title  clear.'' 

The  Yearly  Meeting  at  Flushing  established  a 
monthly  meeting  on  the  main  land  w^hich  was  held  at 
Westchester  the  9th  of  Fourth  month,  1725.  On 
the  13th  of  Fifth  mouth,  1726,  it  was  decided  to  hold 
the  Monthly  Meeting  every  other  month  at  Mamaroneck. 
On  the  13th  of  Third  'month,  1742,  the  Monthly 
Meetincr  was  held  for  the  first  time  ^'  At  the  meetiuix- 
house  at  the  Purchase  in  Pye  Woods."  The  accessions 
to  membership  were  very  considerable.  As  Friends 
became  established  here  they  were  very  active  and 
earnest  in  spreading  their  views.  The  Rev.  James 
Wetmore,  the  rector  of  Rye,  in  1750  wrote:  Where 
any  of  them  settle  they  spare  no  pains  to  infect  their 
neighborhood.  Where  they  meet  with  any  encourasfc- 
ment  they  hold  meetings  day  after  day.  Celebrated 
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preachers  are  procured  from  a  distance,  and  a  great 
fame  is  spread  before  them  to  invite  many  curiosities. 
Our  people  of  credit  will  often  go  to  their  meetings, 
especially  their  great  and  general  meetings/'  He 
thought  they  were  very  pernicious  and  ought  to  be  sup- 
pressed. He  wrote  and  printed  two  letters  and  three 
dialogues  in  refutation  of  the  Quaker  doctrines.  He 
hoped  they  might  be  of  great  service  to  stop  the 
growth  of  Quakerism  in  these  parts/'  The  emigration 
from  Long  Island  continued,  and  soon  the  lands  of 
Harrison's  Purchase  were  all  occupied.  Then  Friends 
settled  further  northward,  and  an  almost  continuous 
settlement  was  formed  that  extended  through  West- 
chester County  and  that  of  Dutchess,  and  soon  reached 
even  into  Canada.  The  situation  of  this  district  was 
peculiar.  The  eastern  side  of  the  country  had  been 
settled  by  Presbyterians  from  Connecticut,  and  the 
western  side,  along  the  Hudson  River,  by  the  Dutch. 
The  feeling  between  them  was  far  from  friendly. 
Their  disputes  had  been  very  bitter,  and  Rye  and  Bed- 
ford had  revolted  from  Xew  York's  jurisdiction.  Their 
whipping  posts  stood  ready  for  the  punishment  of  any 
from  the  river  settlements  who  committed  even  slight 
offenses  within  their  limits.  As  the  two  peoples  natur- 
ally repelled  each  other  they  had  left  a  strip  of  land, 
comparatively  unoccupied,  between  them.  This  con- 
tinued in  nearly  a  north  and  south  line,  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  a  little  more  than  midway  between  it  and 
the  Connecticut  and  ^lassachusetts  lines,  as  far  as  they 
extended.  Into  and  through  this  strip  of  land  the 
Quaker  stream  flowed  like  a  liquid  injected  into  a 
fissure  of  the  rocks.  Each  Quaker  home  as  it  was 
settled  became  a  resting  place  for  those  who  followed, 
for  it  was  a  cardinal  principle  of  Quaker  hospitality  to 
keep  open  house  for  all  fellow-members,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. The  line  extended  from  Harrison's  purchase 
through  Xorth  Castle  and  what  is  now  New  Castle, 
through  Somers  and  Salem,  through  the  Oblong  of 
Putnam  and  Dutchess,  and  thence  throuo^h  Columbia, 
Rensselaer,  Saratoga  and  Washington  Counties,  and 
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through  Vermont  by  the  border  of  Lake  Champlain  to 
a  place  called  Farnham,  in  Canada.  '  On  this  line 
meetings  were  located  in  a  very  interesting  row,  and  it 
is  a  singular  fact  that  none  of  them  were  more  than 
three  miles  from  a  straight  line  until  Dutchess  county 
was  reached,  and,  although  they  became  more  scattered 
there,  the  same  general  rule  prevailed.  This  became 
their  order:  AVestchester,  Mamaroueck,  Purchase, 
North  Castle,  Chappaqua,  Croton  Yallev,  Amewalk, 
Salem,  The  Valley,  The  Oblong,  Xew  ililford,  The 
Branch,  Nine  Partners,  The  Creek,  Stamford,  North 
East,  and  so  on  to  Ghent,  Chatham  and  the  north. 
Other  meetings  were  established  to  the  eastward  and 
the  westward  of  this  line,  but  they  were  of  later  date, 
and  were  usually  set  up  by  the  children  of  the  first 
settlers,  who  located  in  life  near  their  fathers'  homes. 
The  meetings  of  this  north  line  were  not  established 
successively,  in  geographical  order,  for,  in  some  con- 
siderable distances,  there  were  at  first  not  sufficient 
members  to  constitute  a  meeting.  The  first  settlement 
of  any  great  numbers  north  of  Harrison's  purchase  was 
at  the  Oblong  in  the  present  limits  of  the  town  of 
Pawlino^  in  Dutchess  Co..  where  a  meetins;  was  verv 
early  established.  A  meeting-house  was  built  there  in 
1741,  and  a  Preparative  Meeting  established  in  1742. 
and  a  monthly  meeting  for  it  and  the  adjacent  meetings 
in  1744.  The  meeting  at  Nine  Partners  had  been  for 
some  time  held  and  became  a  regularly  constituted 
meeting  in  1742.  It  was  made  a  Preparative  Meeting 
in  1745  and  a  monthly  meeting  in  the  division  ot 
Oblong  Monthly  Meeting  in  1769.  Friends  settled  at 
New  Milford,  a  little  over  the  Connecticut  line  at  an 
early  day,  as  we  find  the  meeting  mentioned  in  1739. 
A  visitation  meeting  was  appointed  at  Salisbury  in 
174G.  Oswego  Meeting,  in  Dutchess  Co.,  was  estab- 
lished in  1750,  that  in  "  Samuel  Fields'  neighborhood  " 
in  1700,  that  at'Poughquaque  in  Beekmantown  in  1773 
and  that  at  The  Creek  in  1775.  A  monthly  meeting 
was  set  off  from  Nine  Partners  in  17S2  and  established 
here.    A  new  meeting  was  set  up  at  Crum  Elbow  in 
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Hyde  Park  in  1783.  In  the  meantime  Friends  had 
moved  further  northward,  establishing  ifiany  meetings. 
In  1778  East  iloosack  and  Saratoga  Monthly  Meeting 
was  set  up,  to  include  also  the  Friends  of  Kingsbury 
and  Quecnsbury.  Hudson  was  settled  by  Friends  * 
from  the  Island  of  Nantucket,  who  brought  the  interest 
in  the  whale  fishery  there.  Their  meeting  was  estab- 
lished in  1700  ;  as  also  were  meetings  at  Cornwall  and 
at  Goshen  in  Connecticut.  A  meeting  was  estab- 
lished at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1798. 

We  find  on  the  records  of  Purchase  Monthly  Meeting 
under  the  date  of  the  Sth  of  Ninth  month,  1744  :  A 
proposition  was  read  at  this  time  from  the  Monthly 
Meetins:  of  the  Oblon^r  recommendino-  to  our  considera- 
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tion  the  applying  to  the  Quarterly  Meeting  for  to  have 
a  Quarterly  Meeting  on  this  side,  which  this  meeting 
doth  approve  of,  and  appoints  James  Clements,  David 
Hunt,  Josiah  Hunt,  Thomas  Franklin,  John  Burling 
and  Edward  Burlington  to  apply  to  the  said  meeting 
accordingly.^'  The  proposition  was  forwarded  to  the 
Yearly  Meeting,  and  the  request  was  granted.  A 
Quarterly  Meeting  was  therefore  held  at  the  Purchase 
and  opened  by  the  following  minute :  On  the  3rd  of 
the  Sixth  month,  1745,  was  held  a  Quarterly  Meeting 
at  the  meeting-house  at  the  Purchase^  agreeable  to  and 
by  the  appointment  of  the  Yearly  oNIeeting  held  at 
Flushing  in  the  Third  month  last,  when  the  meeting 
appointed  John  Burling  clerk  of  the  same.''  In  1749 
it  was  decided  to  hold  the  Quarterly  fleeting  part  of 
the  time  at  the  Oblong.  In  1783  the  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing was  divided,  and  that  of  Nine  Partners  set  up,  in- 
cludins:  Nine  Partners,  the  Creek,  East  Hoosack  and 
Saratoga  Monthly  ^leetings.  Purchase  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing retained  Purchase  and  Oblong  Monthly  Meetings. 

In  1783  Saratoga  and  East  Hoosick  Monthly  Meet- 
ings were  set  otT  from  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting 
and  Saratoga  Quarterly  Electing  was  constituted.  In 
1755  the  Yearly  Meeting  recorded  the  following  minute: 
"  The  committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject 
relative  to  the  style  and  appellation  given  to  our  Quar- 
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terly  Meetings,  especially  when  held  at  different 
places,  having  attended  thereto,  agree  and  propose  to  die 
Yearly  Meeting  that  the  Quarterly  ^Meeting  now  held 
at  AVestbury  be  known  as  Wesibuiy  Qnarterlv 
Meeting,  and  that  the  Quarterly  ^Meeting  held  at 
Purchase  and  Oblong,  be  called  the  Quarterly  Meeting 
of  Purchase  ;  that  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  retain  its 
present  appellation,  and  that  the  Quarterly  Meeting  now 
called  Saratoga,  as  it  is  held  at  Easton,be  known  and 
distinguished  as  the  Quarterly  of  Easton/' 

Stanford  Quarterly  ^Meeting  was  established  in  I  SOO, 
consisting  of  the  Creek,  Hudson  and  Coeymans  Montiily 
Meetings  set  off  from  Xine  Partners  Quarterly  Meet- 
ing, leaving  Oblong,  Xine  Partners,  Oswego  and  Corn- 
wall Monthly  Meetings  to  comprise  Xine  Partners 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

Ferrisburgh  Quarterly  Meeting  was  established  in 
1S09,  consisting  of  Danby,  Moncton  and  Peru  Monthly 
Meetings  set  olf  from  Easton  Quarter]  v  Meeting. 

Farmington  Quarterly  Meeting  was  established  in 
1810,  consisting  of  Scipio  and  Farmington  Monthly 
Meetings  set  off  from  Easton  Quarterly  Meeting  and 
De  Puyter  Monthly  Meeting  set  oti  from  Stanford 
Quarterly  Meeting. 

Duanesburg  Quarterly  Meeting  was  established  in 
1812,  consisting  of  Coeyman's,  Duanesburg  and  the 
Butternuts  INIonthly  Meetings  set  off  from  StaniV-rd 
Quarterly  INIeeting.  Saratoga  Quarterly,  the  second, 
was  established  ISlo,  consisting  of  Saratoga,  Galway 
and  Queensbury  Monthly  Meetings  set  off  from  East- 
on Quarterly  Meeting.^;!;^^ 

Cornwall  Quarterly  Meeting  was  established  in 
1816,  consisting  of  Cornwall  and  Marlborough  Monthly 
Meetings  set  off  from  Nine  Partners  Quarterly  Meeting:. 

Scipio  Quarterly  fleeting  was  established  in  1>25, 
consisting  of  Scipio,  De  Kuyter  and  Hector  Monthly 
Meetings  set  off  from  Farmington  Quarterly  Meeting. 

AVest  Lake  Quarterly  Meeting,  Canada,  comprising 
AVest  Lake  and  Adolphus,  Monthly  Meetings,  was 
organized  before  1821. 
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Yonge  Street  Quarterly  Meeting  in  Canada  was 
organized  before  1821,  and  comprised  Pelham,  Nor- 
wich and  Yonge  Street  Monthly  Meetings. 

Friends  in  Canada  were  organized  into  a  half-year's 
meeting  early  in  the  present  century.  By  1821  New 
York  Yearly  Meeting  comprised  12  Quarterly,  46 
Monthly  and  168  Preparative  Meetings  and  meetings 
for  public  worship. 

No  mention  is  made  of  the  appointment  of  Clerks  to 
the  Yearly  ^Sleeting  until  the  year  1763,  when  Edward 
Burling  was  appointed.  He  served  until  1774,  when 
he  proposed  that  the  clerk  be  appointed  annually,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  representatives  from  the  Quarterly 
Meetings. 

George  Bowne  served  in  1775. 

Oliver  Hull  served  in  1776. 

Wm.  Eickman  served  in  1777. 

Oliver  Hull  served  in  177S  and  1779. 

Silas  Downing  served  in  1780  to  1783  inclusive. 

Edmund  Prior  served  in  1784  to  1786  " 

George  Bowne  served  in  1787  to  1789  " 

James  iNIott  served  in  1790  to  1792  " 

George  Bowne  served  in  1793  to  1797  " 

Richard  Mott  served  in  1798. 

John  Murray,  Jr.,  served  in  1799  to  1800. 

Richard  Mott  served  in  1801  to  1803  inclusive. 

John  Murray,  Jr.,  served  in  1804  to  1806  " 

Richard  Mott  served  in  1807. 

John  Barrow  served  in  1808, 

Richard  Mott  served  in  1809  to  1816  inclusive. 

Samuel  Parsons  served  in  1817  to  1828,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Yearly  Meeting  to  which  he  belonged 
until  1841. 

The  records  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  and  Monthly 
Meetings  contain  many  entries  of  great  interest,  some 
of  them  upon  subjects  of  much  importance.  The  ear- 
liest general  concern  of  Friends  upon  Long  Island 
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seems  to  have  been  upon  the  use  ot  tobacco,  ^vhich  the 
influence  of  their  Dutch  neighbors  probably  tended  to 
increase.  Under  date  of  Eighth  month  13th,  1685  we 
find  the  following  :  This  jNleeting  hath  drawn  up  a 
paper  concerning  the  disorderly  smoking  of  tobacco, 
and  have  left  the  care  of  it  to  John  Eowne,  ^ym.  I\ich- 
ardson  and  Francis  Richardson,  to  see  that  copies  of 
said  paper  be  sent,  according  to  the  desire  of  Friends, 
to  the  Meeting  of  the  neighboring  Province,  and  said 
paper  be  recorded  in  a  book/'  The  neighboring  prov- 
ince was  New  England,  to  whose  Yearly  Meeting,  the 
meetings  on  I^ong  Island  then  belonged.  On  the 
second  page  of  the  records  of  the  Yearly  Meeting  of 
Friends  for  ^Xew  England  we  find  the  following  under 
the  date  of  Fourth  mouth  14th,  1680.  At  a  general 
Yearly  Meeting  at  the  house  of  Wm.  Coddington,  R. 
I.  The  several  meetings,  to  wit :  Sandwich,  Scituate 
Salem,  Piscataqua,  Oyster  Bay  being  called,  the  testi- 
mony of  Friends  at  Oyster  Bay  against  the  immoderate 
use  of  tobacco  being  read  in  the  meetings  having  unitv 
with,  it,  have  agreed  that  copies  of  it  be  sent  to  the 
several  meetings  in  Xew  England,  and  all  Friends  are 
desired  in  the  love  of  God  everywhere  to  take  heed  of 
it."  Friends  steadily  continued  to  oppose  the  use  of 
tobacco.  The  Quarterly  Meeting  on  Long  Island 
recorded  in  1774,  "  Friends  are  clear  of  chewincr 
tobacco  in  meeting.'' 

There  are  a  great  number  of  minutes  encouraging  the 
membership  to  observe  moderation  in  their  living,  and 
warning  them  against  "  running  into  extravagance." 

Friends  early  kept  a  careful  record  of  their  mar- 
riages. The  first  we  find  is  under  date  of  the  6th  of 
Eighth  month,  1663.  We  whose  names  are  here- 
under w^'itten  are  witnesses  at  the  usual  meeting-house 
of  Andrew  Wright,  in  Oyster  Bay,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  public  assembly  there  gathered  the  day  aibresaid, 
Samuel  Andrews  and  Mary  Wright  intending  marriage, 
and  having  given  notice  thereof  before,  did  then  and 
there  according  to  the  practice  of  the  holy  men  of  God, 
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take  each  other  for  man  and  wife,  to  live  together  in 
the  fear  of  God  so  long  as  they  shall  live." 

Samuel  Andrews, 
Witnesses  :  Mary  xVNDRE^v's. 

John  Uxderhill,  ^  ^ 

Hannah  WRccfUT, 

Elizabeth  Underhill. 

Friends  have  always  exercised  a  care  over  their  mem- 
bers in  reference  to  improper  marriages.  At  a  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Flushing,  First  month  2d,  1G99,  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  to  visit  Daniel  Dean  concerning 
his  disorderly  marriage.''  At  the  meeting  in  Fifth 
month  the  committee  reported  that  he  would  give 
satisfaction  to  Friends,  and  if  he  were  to  do  it  again, 
he  would  not  do  it."  At  a  subsequent  meeting  the 
case  was  again  considered,  and  the  meeting  thought  that 
Daniel  Dean  had  not  given  proper  satisfaction  in  con- 
demnation of ''his  disorderly  proceeding  in  going  from 
Truth  for  a  wife.''  Finally,  in  the  following  year, 
"  he  sent  a  paper  acknowledging  his  error  and  default 
concerning  his  marriage,  and  that  he  hopes  to  be  more 
careful  on  all  occasions  for  the  time  to  come.  The 
which  Friends  do  accept." 

Youne:  Friends  were  educated  to  exercise  ffreat  care 
in  reference  to  marriage.  This  is  interestingly  illus- 
trated in  the  following  letter  from  Hannah  Bowne, 
daughter  of  John  Bowne,  to  her  parents  who  were  then 
in  England  :  "  And  dear  father  and  mother,  I  may 
also  acquaint  you,  that  one  Benjamin  Field,  the 
youngest  son  of  our  friend  Susanna  Fieid,  has  tendered 
his  love  to  me,  the  question  he  has  indeed  proposed  is 
concerning  marriage,  the  which  as  yet  I  have  not  at 
present  rejected,  nor  given  much  way  to,  nor  do  I  in- 
tend to  proceed,  nor  let  out  my  atfections  too  much 
toward  him  until  I  have  well  considered  the  thing,  and 
have  your  and  friends'  advice  and  consent  concerning 
it."  Benjamin  Field  and  Hannah  Bowne  were  married 
in  due  time. 
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Friends  everywhere  took  an  early  stand  against 
slavery.  Their  position  concerning  if  was  one  of 
gradual  development.  At  first  Friends  upon  Long 
Island  held  slaves  without  objection,  the  meeting  some- 
times as.sisting  members  in  their  purchase.  On  the 
14th  of  Eighth  month,  1684,  this  record  was  made. 
"  At  our  half-year  meeting  at  Matinecock,  the  neces- 
sity of  John  Adams  being  laid  before  this  meeting  for 
their  consideration  and  assistance  for  some  speedy  sup- 
ply for  part  of  the  payment  for  a  negro  man  that  he 
hath  lately  bought,  the  meeting  appoints  and  desires 
John  Bowne  to  take  care  in  behalf  of  the  meeting  to 
procure  a  sum  of  money  on  as  cheap  terms  as  he  can 
for  the  supply  as  aforesaid,  and  the  meeting  engage  to 
reimburse  him." 

For  many  years  inquiries  were  made  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  slaves  held  by  Friends.  Some  Friends  even 
engaged  in  the  slave  trade,  as  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing record  made  5th  of  Ninth  month  1705.  "Samuel 
Underbill,  of  New  York,  is  concerned  in  importing 
negroes  from  their  native  country.  A  committee  was 
appointed  to  treat  with  him,  who  produce  to  the 
meeting  his  condemnation  as  follows  :  To  the  Monthly 
Meetino;  of  Friends  at  Flushino* :  Whereas,  I  have 
some  time  past,  contrary  to  Friends'  principles,  been 
concerned  in  the  importation  of  negroes  from  Africa, 
which  has  caused  some  uneasiness  in  my  mind,  I  think 
I  can  now  say  I  am  sorry  I  ever  had  any  concern  in 
that  trade,  and  hope  in  the  future  I  shall  conduct 
myself  more  agreeably  to  Friends'  principles  in  all  such 
matters.  I  am,  Friends,  etc.,  Samuel  Underbill,  New 
York,  Nov.  6th,  1765.''  The  Monthly  Meeting  at 
Flushing,  26th  of  First  month,  1774  recorded,  John 
Whitson  sold  a  negro  man,  and  the  meeting  think  he 
should  return  the  money  to  the  purchaser.  As  he  re- 
fuses, he  is  disowned."  Same  meeting,  Tenth  month 
10th,  1775.  "  Chas.  Doughty  sold  a  negro  and 
justifies  himself  therein.  He  is  disowned."  On  2d  of 
Fifth  month,  1776,  the  Monthly  Meeting  at  Flushing 
recorded :    "  The  Committee  on  negroes  report  that 
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them.  Some  have  manumitted  them/and  instruct  their 
chiklren  in  necessary  learning.  Some  justify  their 
bondage.  Tiie  Committee  is  to  labor  with  Friends 
who  keep  these  poor  people  in  bondage,  in  the  ability 
that  truth  may  allbrd,  for  their  release,  and  if  insensible, 
then  Friends  can  have  no  unity  with  them  so  far  as  to 
accept  their  services  in  the  church  or  receive  their  col- 
lections. Xo  Friend  sliall  hire  any  negro  held  in 
bondage,  neither  take  any  negro  or  other  slave  that  is 
not  set  free  when  of  age,  nor  do  any  act  acknowledgiuo; 
the  rights  of  slavery."  When  the  Friends  freed  their 
nescroes  thev  continued  to  care  for  their  religious  wei- 
fare  as  well  as  their  education.  At  the  Monthly  Meet- 
ino^  held  at  Flushiuir.  Fifth  month.  1784,  ''Four 
meetings  were  appointed  especially  for  negroes  at  West- 
bury,  Cow  Neck,  Matinecock  and  Betbphage.^'  Re- 
ports from  these  meetings  were  received  from  time  to 
time,  and  were  very  satisfactory.  Six  years  after,  in 
1790,  the  record  says,  The  matter  of  appointing  a 
committee  to  hold  meetings  for  the  black  people  came 
weightily  before  the  meeting."  On  the  2d  of  Fifth 
month,  17G7,  Purchase  Quarterly  fleeting  asked  the 
Yearly  Meeting  to  consider  the  following  proposition  : 
If  it  is  not  consistent  with  Christianity  to  buy  and 
sell  our  fellow-men  for  slaves  during  their  lives  and 
their  posterity  atter  them,  then  whether  it  is  consistent 
wdth  a  Christian  spirit  to  keep  them  in  slavery  that  we 
have  already  in  possession  by  purchase,  gift  or  any 
other  ways."  It  was  decided  that  Friends  could  not 
hold  slaves  or  deal  in  them.  This  was  twenty  years 
before  Wilberforce  took  his  first  step  in  England 
airainst  the  slave  trade.  Soon  afterwards  Month Iv 
Meetings  were  instructed  to  appoint  committees  to  ad- 
vise and  assist  Friends  in  the  manumission  of  their 
slaves.  The  subject  received  constant  attention,  and 
slaves  were  rapidly  liberated.  Committees  reported 
from  time  to  time,  and  the  minutes  record  encouraging 
progress,  "  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting."  In 
1778  the  following  minute  was  placed  upon  record: 
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"  The  matter  respecting  those  Friends  that  continue  to 
hold  slaves,  being  now  taken  under  consideration,  it  is 
the  judgment  of  the  meeting  that  such  Friends  as  still 
refuse  to  free  tliem,  ought  to  be  dealt  with  as  disorderly 
members."  ^Monthly  Meetings  proceeded  to  disown 
such  members.  But  the  conscience  of  Friends  did  not 
allow  them  to  rest  here.  They  felt  that  the  liberated 
slaves  should  be  reimbursed  for  past  services,  and  in 
1781  Monthly  Meetings  were  directed  to  appoint  a 
number  of  solid,  judicious  Friends  as  a  committee  to 
perform  a  visit  to  such  Friends  who  have  set  their  ne- 
groes free,  and  inspect  into  the  circumstances  of  such 
negroes,  and  atford  them  such  advice  both  with  respect 
to  their  spiritual  and  their  temporal  good  as  they  may 
be  enabled  to  do,  and  also  endeavor  to  find  what  in 
justice  may  be  done  to  such  negroes  as  may  have  spent 
the  prime  of  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  masters." 
They  were  authorized  to  determine  the  amount  so  due 
when  the  late  masters  were  willing  to  leave  it  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Committee.  They  were  also  directed 
to  see  that  provision  was  made  for  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  the  negro  youth.  Reports  were  made  from 
time  to  time  of  the  progress  of  this  work  until  in  1784 
it  was  recorded  :  "  It  appears  from  the  reports  of  the 
Monthly  Meetings,  that  they  have  attended  to  the  set- 
tlement between  the  Friends  who  have  set  negroes  free 
and  the  negroes  so  set  free,  and  they  find  that  such  set- 
tlement hath  been  generally  made  where  it  was  neces- 
sary." A  few  excej^tions  were  individually  named  and 
these  persons  were  duly  dealt  with,  Thus  we  find  that 
in  the  year  when  American  inde])endence  was  acknowl- 
edged by  Great  Britain,  the  Friends  of  New  York 
Yearly  Meeting  had  forever  cleared  themselves  of  hu- 
man slavery. 

The  records  give  many  accounts  of  the  sutFerings  of 
Friends  from  the  first  occupation  of  New  York  by  the 
English  until  after  the  Revolutionary  war  because  of 
their  refusal  to  }K?rform  military  service,  but  this  sul)- 
ject  is  too  extended  for  treatment  at  this  time.  It  is 
particularly  noticeable  that  Friends  were  not  allowed  to 
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elude  the  military  officers,  nor  to  receive  pay  for 
pro})erty  taken  for  the  use  of  the  arnfy,  nor  to  purchase 
confiscated  property. 

In  1757  the  Yearly  Meeting  referred  to  the  Monthly 
Meetings  a  proposition  for  uniting  the  Yearly  Mtetiiig 
held  on  Long  Island  with  that  held  in  Philadelphia. 
The  ^lonthly  Meetings  without  exception  reported  that 
they  deemed  it  best  ''  to  let  it  remain  as  it  is  for  the 
present." 

In  1771  the  Yearly  Meeting  directed  that  £100  be 
raised  anel  ''  paid  to  Samuel  Bowne,  merchant  in  Xew 
York,  to  be  by  him  transmitteel  to  the  Meeting  for 
Sufferings  in  London  to  defray  the  public  expenses  of 
the  Society."  Flushing  Quarterly  Meeting  raised  <£60 
of  this  sum,  and  Purchase  Quarterly  Meeting  ct'40. 
Money  was  raised  for  the  same  purpose  in  other  years. 

There  seems  to  be  no  means  of  ascertaining  the 
number  of  Friends  in  the  Yearly  Meeting  prior  to  the 
present  century. 

A  feeling  was  long  potent  in  the  Society  that  the 
numbering  of  the  people  woidd  be  vanity,  or  in  some 
way  sinful.  From  the  number  of  marriages  recorded 
the  number  of  members  upon  Long  Island  and  in 
AYestchester  County  must  have  been  very  great.  L'pon 
Long  Island  whole  communities  were  composed  aliEost 
entirely  of  Friends,  and  some  considerable  sections 
contained  few  other  residents. 

Not  only  were  there  no  records  of  the  number  of  the 
members  kept,  but  the  number  who  joined  the  Society 
by  request  was  not  stated  for  very  many  years.  The 
recorels  make  frequent  mention  of  additions  to  mem- 
bership in  such  words  as,  ''  Divers  here  joined  the 
Societv,"  or,  "  A  goodlv  number  now  joined  the  iMeet- 
ing."' 

The  period  of  the  rise  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  in  Englahd,  and  its  establishment 
in  America,  was  markeel  by  great  religious  zeal,  by  an 
enthusiastic  devotion  to  truth  and  by  a  sincere,  conse- 
crated service  in  spreading  the  knowledge  of  the  truth 
among  mankind.     It  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
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these  would  continue  in  their  early  strength  and  vigor. 
But  time  did  more  than  merely  weaken  'the  forces  that 
had  been  so  efficatious  in  their  ojieration.  The  points 
in  which  Friends  differed  from  other  Christians  were 
distinctly  marked  in  their  character,  and  this  caused 
them  to  be  regarded  as  a  pecular  people  by  others,  and 
to  so  regard  tliemselves.  They  gradually  magnified 
the  imj)ortance  of  these  j^eculiarities  until  they  became 
matters  of  pride,  and  Friends  came  to  regard  their 
membership  in  the  Society  as  something  that  guaranteed 
a  superiority  to  others.  Under  the  almost  complete 
religious  liberty  of  England  and  America,  persecution 
and  oppression  had  ceased,  and  there  were  no  assaults 
from  without  to  compact  the  body  and  weld  it  into 
homogeneousness.  Under  these  circumstances  inevitable 
dissensions  appeared.  Some  differences  in  doctrinal 
views  had  existed  in  the  Society  from  the  beginning. 
People  came  to  George  Fox  from  every  denomination, 
agreeing  upon  certain  distinct  doctrines,  but  differing 
upon  others  according  to  their  previous  training  or 
association.  So  long  as  they  were  busy  in  active  work 
for  others  these  differences  lay  dormant,  and  all  were 
eager  in  displaying  and  carrying  forward  their  banner 
for  the  truth's  sake.  When  this  aggressive  work  ceased 
and  their  hands  were  idle  they  had  both  the  time  and 
the  inclination  to  criticize  one  another,  and  to  seek  out 
their  disagreements.  In  the  writings  of  some  of  the 
prominent  early  Friends  we  find  a  marked  diversity  of 
views  in  regard  to  the  person  and  offices  of  Jesus  Christ. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  these  views 
were  brought  into  general  discussion.  There  seems  to 
have  been  a  lamentable  deficiency  in  scriptural  instruction 
both  among  the  membership  and  in  the  general  public. 
The  conditions  were  favorable  for  strife  and  dissension. 
Parties  were  formed,  and  much  bitterness  of  feeling 
was  manifested.  At  length,  in  the  year  1S28,  further 
unity  had  become  impossible,  and  the  separation  which 
had  taken  place  in  Philadelphiu  in  the  previous  year 
was  consummated  in  Xew  York.  Since  that  date  two 
bodies  of  Friends  have  existed  side  by  side,  each  claim- 
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ing  to  be  the  true  successor  of  the  original  organiza- 
tion,  aud  each  using  Nvithout  distinc-tion  the  original 
name.  Under  all  the  circumstances  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  two  have  got  on  as  peacefully  as  they  have. 
Very  wisely  all  discussion  ceased  after  the  separation 
occurred.  It  took  long  years  for  each  to  recover  from 
the  shock  of  the  disastrous  event.  As  this  recovery 
took  place  each  body  has  pursued  its  own  course,  has 
worked  ui)on  the  lines  of  its  own  principles,  and  we 
can  thankfully  believe,  has  been  enabled  to  accomplish 
some  good  for  the  church  and  the  world.  We  can 
indeed  rejoice  that  animosity  is  now  a  thing  of  the 
past,  and  that  this  day,  the  first  in  sixty- seven  years, 
brings  us  together  upon  common  ground  to  commemo- 
rate the  faithful  labors  of  our  common  ancestrv. 
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THE  POSITION  OF  WOMEN  IN  THE 
SOCIETY  OF  FRIENDS. 

Marianna  W.  Chapman. 

Ix  speaking  of  the  position  of  women  iu  the  Society 
of  I'rieuds  very  simple  statements  will  cover  the  ground, 
but  they  are  statements  which  involve  a  great  principle. 
AVhile  we  are  not  here  to  glorify  George  Fox,  and  be- 
lieve that  the  end  of  wisdom  rests  in  no  man,  yet  inso- 
much as  he  believed  iu  the  God  incarnate  in  his  own 
soul  as  a  revelation  more  commanding  to  him  than  any 
knowledge  asserted  of  men,  so  much  did  he  rise  head 
and  shoulders  above  the  men  around  him  ;  and  when  he 
declared  that  the  same  spirit  moved  and  directed  and 
must  be  obeyed  in  the  hearts  of  women,  one  can  realize 
better  his  advanced  position.  It  was  an  age  of  war  and 
strife, — an  age  when  men  thanked  God  because  they  had 
been  able  to  kill  so  many  people,  and  prayed  that  they 
might  be  made  victorious  over  more.  They  sung 
Hosannas  to  the  Highest,  peace  on  earth  and  good  will 
to  men,  but  found  nowhere  a  man  to  stand  for  it, — this 
universal  brotherhood  and  sisterhood,  which  is  the 
church  of  Christ.  It  was  only  in  this  kingdom  that 
womanhood  could  have  its  chance,  never  where  mis^ht 
was  right.  Every  great  need  in  the  world's  history 
brings  forth  its  man,  and  we  may  better  realize  the 
startling  etiect  of  George  Fox's  position  when  we  re- 
member that  he  attained  his  majority  amidst  the  public 
disorders  of  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  and  was  cog- 
nizant of  the  bloody  slaughter  which  preceded  the 
protectorate  of  Cromwell. 

It  is,  however,  in  respect  to  the  influence  of  his 
position  upon  the  destiny  of  women,  that  we  are  to  look 
at  its  importance  and  its  results.  To-day  girls  who 
have  been  born  in  the  Society  of  Friends  recognize  with 
surprise  as  they  grow  older  the  disabilities  of  women 
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in  other  religious  denomiiiations.  There  has  been  do 
bar  before  their  chjors,  no  conscious 'restraint  that  did 
not  extend  to  men  and  women  alike.  Their  fathers 
never  established  a  school  for  boys  and  none  for  girls. 
From  the  first,  Friends  insisted  upon  universal  educa- 
cation,  '^and  inquired  monthly  in  both  business  meet- 
ings of  men  and  women,  whether  the  children  under 
the  care  of  Society  were  instructed  in  such  knowledge 
as  would  fit  them  tor  business/^  If  not,  it  was  a  mat- 
ter for  immediate  concern. 

As  early  as  somewhere  between  1050  and  l(i7<>,  a 
Friend  named  Christopher  Taylor  opened  a  boarding 
school  at  AValtham  Abljey,  in  Essex,  for  boys  and  girls, 
afterward  at  Edmonton.  He  came  to  Pennsylvania  in 
1GS3,  but  whether  or  not  he  continued  his  educational 
calling,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

It  was  a  striking  departure  from  worldly  ways  (or 
Bible  ways,  endorsed  by  Paul)  to  leave  out  the  promise 
of  obedience  from  the  marriage  service,  and  doubtless 
there  were  those  who  foretold  dire  disasters  from  such 
heretical  proceeding  :  but  we  who  are  their  posterity 
have  yet  to  learn  of  any  dreadful  misfortune  that  befell 
on  account  of  that  omission.  Not  the  less  were  these 
women  Friends  loving  wives  and  tender  mothers  :  and 
as  early  as  1055  we  find  records  of  women  preachers. 
They  were  joint  workers  and  sulferers  with  their 
brethren.  This  was  only  about  six  years  after  George 
Fox  himself  appeared  in  the  ministry.  Elizal>eth 
Hooten  is  said  to  have  been  the  first,  and  she  died  at  an 
advanced  age  while  on  a  religious  visit  to  the  West 
Indies  in  1071.  Their  business  meetings  did  not 
begin  as  early  as  those  of  men,  which  appear  to  have 
orig-inated  in  the  desire  to  relieve  tlie  sufferings  caused 
by  religious  persecution  ;  but  as  the  object  of  these 
meetings  broadened,  it  was  soon  found  needful  to  have 
workers  from  the  whole  household.  Our  early  Friends 
were  little  disturbed  by  lack  of  precedent.  Lucre tia 
Mott  was  not  the  first  to  say,  "  Truth  for  authority, 
not  authority  for  truth."  In  an  early  book  of 
Epistles  from  London  Yearly  Meeting,  there  is,  in  one 
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dated  the  od  of  Fourth  month,  1G91,  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Quarterly  and  ?kIouthly  meetings,  that  you 
do  encourage  the  faithful  women's  meetings  and  the 
settling  them  where  they  are  wanting  and  may  with 
convenience  be  settled,  knowing  their  service,  and  what 
need  there  is  also  of  their  godly  care  in  the  church  of 
Christ  in  divers  weighty  respects  proper  to  them," 
These  epistles  begin  in  the  volume  with  the  date  of 
1675,  and  are  addressed  Dearly  beloved  Brethren  until 
the  date  of  1707,  w^here  we  find  at  the  close,  ''And 
now,  our  dear  and  well-beloved  Friends,  brethren  and 
sisters,"  though  I  tliink  correspondence  was  for  many 
years  confined  to  the  men's  meeting,  probably 
because  the  education  of  the  women,  who  were  co-labor- 
ers, was  not  equal  to  as  good  letter-writing  ;  or  possibly 
it  was  not  considered  necessary  by  the  women  them- 
selves. In'  the  epistle  of  1707  above  referred  to,  there 
is  this  mention,  "  Our  Women's  Meetings  being  set  up 
and  approved  in  the  love  of  God,  and  by  his  wisdom 
and  power,  and  of  manifest  service  and  helpful  in  the 
church;  it  is  the  earnest  desire  and  advice  of  this 
meeting  that  they  be  upheld  and  encouraged  where 
they  are  settled  by  monthly  and  quarterly  meetings  : 
and  that  in  such  counties  where  they  are  not,  it  be  the 
care  of  the  Quarterly  meeting  to  endeavor  they  may  be 
set  up  and  encouraged  in  proper  and  convenient  places 
where  they  may  be  most  serviceable  and  helpful." 
This  was  the  chivalry  for  which  the  world  had  waited. 
Do  not  let  us  assume  that  it  was  even  then  wholly  new 
in  thought,  for  it  was  as  old  as  Plato's  Eepublic,  but 
here  were  the  first  men  who  stood  for  it.  All  honor  to 
their  steadfast  faith  !  It  was  the  opening  of  a  hitherto 
unsuspected  fountain.    Shall  we  not  say  truly — 

The  fountains  they  opened  still  gush  by  the  way, 
And  the  world  for  their  healing  is  better  to-day. 

In  the  United  States  we  can  positively  date  the  ex- 
istence of  women's  meetings  as  far  back  as  1683,  when  a 
letter  written  to  Great  Britain  from  Pennsylvania  says  : 
"  There  be  three  monthly  meetings  of  men  and  women 
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for  truth's  service  :  in  the  county  of  Chester  one,  in  the 
county  of  Philadelphia  another,  in  the  county  of  Bucks 
another,  and  we  intend  a  Yearly  Meeting  in  Third 
month  next." 

The  first  notice  of  women  Friends  in  Xew  York  that 
I  have  been  able  to  find  is  that  of  the  landing  of  Mary 
Weatherhead,  Dorothy  Waugh  and  Sarah  Gibbons  at 
Xew  Amsterdam  on  the  0th  of  First  mouth,  1057. 
Mary  Weatherhead  and  Dorothy  AVaugh  under  a  feel- 
ing of  religious  duty  went  into  the  streets  and  publicly 
exhorted  the  people.  The  magistrates  committed  them 
to  tilthy  prisons,  and  finally  banished  them  to  Rhode 
Island,  which  Peter  Stuy  vesant  said  was  a  "  most  fitting- 
abode  for  Quaker  heretics."  Such  a  brave  little  state 
was  Rhode  Island  I  Sarah  Gibbons  seems  to  have  gone 
to  Long  Island,  where  she  was  also  persecuted.  This 
offence,  in  relation  to  women,  is  recorded  of  Gravesend  : 
"  Whereas  John  Tilton,  residing  at  Gravesend,  now 
under  arrest,  has  dared  to  provide  a  Quaker  woman 
with  lodging  ;  so,  too,  some  other  persons  of  the  adher- 
ents belonging  to  tiie  abominable  sect  of  Quakers,  which 
is  directly  contrary  to  the  placards  of  the  director-gen- 
eral and  council  of  New  Netherlands,  and,  therefore,  as 
an  example  to  others  ought  to  be  severely  punished." 

Gravesend  has  another  distinction  in  the  commit- 
ment "  of  the  Countess  of  Mordee,  who  had  professed 
with  the  Puritans,  and  is  termed  '-a  noble  lady."  The 
meetings  at  Gravesend  were  held  in  her  house,  and 
Creose  says  she  "  managed  it  with  that  prudence  and 
observance  of  time  and  place  as  gave  no  offence  to  any 
stranger  or  person  of  another  religion,  and  so  she  and 
her  people  remained  free  from  all  molestation  and  dis- 
turbance." 

One  cannot  help  wondering  whether  there  might  not 
have  been  an  extension  of  this  rare  wisdom  with  benefit. 

Another  entry  says:  In  1659  came  Mary  Dyer  to 
Lono;  Island,  and  several  brave  meetino^s  we  had  together 
and  the  Lord's  power  and  presence  was  with  us 
gloriously."  Jane  Haskins,  of  London,  speaks  quaintly 
of  a  visit  to  Long  Island  in  1756.     After  a  meeting 
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with  Xew  York  Friends  she  says  :  ''In  coDipany  with 
several  of  them  we  went  to  Long  Ishmd  and  attended 
the  Yearly  Meeting  at  Flushing.  This  meeting  was 
large  and  favored  with  Divine  authority  from  day  to 
day ;  tlie  people  behaved  with  commendable  stillness 
and  quiet,  and  many  Friends  remarked  it  to  be  more 
so  than  usual  at  some  times,  the  Lord  manifesting  His 
power  through  poor  weak  instruments. In  a  later 
visit  to  Long  Island  she  was  seized,  she  says,  "  in  a 
very  uncommon  manner,"  and  her  "  understanding 
clouded,"  and  was  taken  to  Flushing  to  be  most  kindly 
cared  for.    She  is  recorded  as  an  excellent  preacher. 

Ann  Moore  says  in  177S  :  "We  were  at  Flushing 
meeting  on  the  ISth,  which  was  held  at  Walter  Frank- 
lin's, the  meeting-house  being  made  a  hospital  for 
soldiers.  From  thence  we  attended  meeting  at  Cow 
Xeck,  then  went  to  Thomas  Seaman's  and  staid  there 
until  the  21st.  Then  went  to  Westbury  meeting,  and 
on  the  22nd  had  a  meeting  at  Oyster  Bay.  The  23d 
went  to  Matinecock  meeting,  visiting  a  lame  Friend  on 
the  way."  On  the  24th  she  again  attends  Monthly 
Meeting  at  Westbury,  on  the  2Gth,  meeting  of  Bethpage, 
refers  later  to  Jericho  and  Jerusalem,  also  says  :  "  On 
the  27th  we  had  a  comfortable  meeting  at  the  widow 
Mott's.  It  was  an  awful,  heart-rending  time."  We 
may  well  believe  it,  with  the  wounded  and  dying  soldiers 
about  them  in  that  dark  period  which  tried  the  stoutest 
of  souls. 

It  was  very  natural  for  women  thus  nurtured  to 
reason  that  if  there  were  equality  and  liberty  in  the 
higher  walks  of  life,  it  must  extend  down  through  all 
the  minor  ways  of  progress,  and  we  therefore  should 
never  have  been  surprised  to  tind  these  women  among 
the  most  advanced  in  asserting  it  to  be  the  unmistakable 
birthright  of  women  to  do  anything  which  God  gave 
them  power  to  do  in  any  field  to  which  they  were 
called  by  the  voice  in  their  own  souls.  What  wonder 
that  they  heard  the  human  cry,  and  came  down  from  the 
mountains  to  labor  in  the  valleys, — the  cry  that  drew 
Elizaljcth  Fry  into  the  horrors  of  Newgate  prison,  and 
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over  civilized  Europe  to  plead  ^vith  kings  and  queens, 
potentates  and  rulers,  in  behalf  of  sulierino-  and  guilty 
humanity  !  Carlyle,  who  once  went  with  her  to  New- 
gate, said  :  "  Mrs.  Fry,  and  one  or  two  Quakeresses 
who  were  with  her,  looked  like  a  little  spot  of  purity 
in  a  great,  sweltering  mass  of  corruption."  It  was  the 
cry  that  made  an  Abby  Kellcy  Foster  lift  up  her  voice 
in  what  an  old  paper  called  an  irresistibly  urgent 
appeal  in  behalf  of  the  wronged  and  cruelly  outraged 
slave  woman."  What  marvel  tliat  Sallie  Holley,  hearing 
her,  felt  ^'  called  by  a  Divine  voice  "  to  plead  the  same 
cause,  and  to  the  hitherto  undreamed-of  command  said, 
"I  will."  It  was  the  way  the  tide  rolled  on.  The 
same  paper  says,  "  Later,  when  Abby  Kelley  Foster 
heard  the  eloquence  of  this  other  woman,  she  went  to 
her  and  said  with  a  voice  choked  with  feeling,  ^  I  have 
lain  prostrate  before  the  throne  of  God  all  this  even- 
ing, weeping  with  thankfulness  and  joy  that,  when  I 
am  worn  out.  He  has  raised  up  one  who  pleads  for  the 
slaves  as  yon  have  done  so  powerfully  to-night.' 
And  the  paper  adds,  "  It  was  a  revelation  of  the  deeps 
of  her  strong  and  tender  soul." 

It  was  this  fervency  of  spirit  relieved  from  suppres- 
sion, this  abandonment  of  soul  to  the  great  cause  of 
freedom  for  the  slave,  that  gave  another  impetus  for 
the  good  that  was  to  come  into  the  world  through 
womanly  hands  and  womanly  hearts ;  and  through 
which  all  women  were  to  be  drawn  toward  a  higher 
plane  of  thought  and  action. 

And  yet  these  women  were  not  wanted  by  many  of 
the  men  who  were  their  co-workers  in  the  early  days  of 
anti-slavery  agitation  ;  in  which  view,  at  first,  even 
Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  acquiesced.  In  1840,  when 
she  went  with  her  husband  to  that  World's  Convention 
in  London  which  barred  out  Lucretia  Mott,  she  says  of 
her,  Mrs.  !Mott  was  to  me  an  entirely  new  revelation 
of  womanhood  ; "  and  we  know  how  fully  slie  came, 
thereafter,  to  believe  in  the  woman's  movement.  A 
correspondent  of  the  Dublin  Herald  says  of  the  same 
occasion  ;  ^'  The  convention  was  largely  made  up  of 
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dissenting  ministers  and  plain  Quakers,  who,  whatever 
may  be  the  case  elsewhere,  Ibrm  a  large  p;'oportiou  of 
the  pledged  philanthropy  of  England;/^  and  further, 
"Opinions  differed  materially  as  to  whether  Clarkson, 
Buxton,  O'Connell,  Garrison,  Thompson,  Sturge  or 
Birney  were  the  greatest  men,  but  nobody  doubted  that 
Lucretia  Mott  was  the  lioness  of  the  Convention." 

And  so  the  building  went  on  in  many  ehanuels  of 
which  our  early  Friends  may  not  have  perceived  all 
the  good,  where,  indeed,  there  may  have  been  chaff  to 
be  winnowed  ;  but  let  us  never  forget  that  they  laid 
the  stone  which  is  the  head  of  the  corner  in  our 
womanly  world.  It  was  the  seed  of  a  movement 
fraucrht  with  world-wide  sio;nificance,  for  in  estimatinof 
the  civilization  of  every  nation  there  exists  to  day  no 
truer  test  than  the  status  of  its  women.  The  men  who 
committed  the  terrible  Armenian  massacres  were  the 
sons  of  mothers  in  Turkish  harems.  The  seedtime  of 
life  is  in  earliest  youth,  and  the  mother  w  ho  waters  the 
tender  plants  in  the  Lord's  garden  must  be  morally, 
mentally  and  physically  equal  to  the  highest  standard 
of  her  generation  if  she  would  produce  the  best  results. 

AYhile  it  is  true  that  nations  who  do  not  accept  light 
remain  in  bewildering  darkness,  it  is  as  surely  true 
that  those  who  do  receive  and  follow  must  stand  upon 
the  grains  of  gold  refined  and  garnered  by  those  who 
have  gone  before  to  have  their  best  increase.  The  new 
struggles  on  with  the  old,  and  in  the  rubbing  of  one 
with  the  other  the  dross  disappears.  By  this  friction 
are  laid  the  solid  foundations  of  generally  accepted 
truths.  Holiest  of  these  are  those  that  come  from  the 
ministrations  of  that  spirit  of  love  which  is  pure,  gentle 
and  persuasive.  New  York  Yearly  Meeting  did  not 
lack  its  spiritual  mothers,  and  we  look  back  to  their 
faithful  service  among  us  with  tender  memories,  and 
believe  with  our  dear  poet  that 

"  We,  of  all  others,  have  reason  to  pay 
The  tribute  of  thanks  and  rejoice  on  our  way, 
For  the  counsel  that  turned  from  the  follies  of  youth. 
For  the  beauty  of  patience,  the  whiteness  of  truth, 
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For  the  wounds  of  rebuke  wlieu  love  tempered  its  edge  ; 
For  the  household's  restniint  and  the  di«>cipline's  hedge." 

Time  warns  us  tliat  we  may  no  longer  tarry  among 
the  pleasant  and  beloved  meaiories  of  a  departing 
generation,  but  we  may  turn  from  tliem  with  a  feeling 
of  devout  thankfulness  for  the  blessedness  that  lingers 
about  the  simple  name  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 
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WHAT  FPJENDS  HAVE  DONE  FOR 
THE  AVOELD. 

By  Aarox  M.  Powell. 

By  tlicir  fruits  ye  shall  kuow  them is  a  righteous 
rule  of  judgment.  By  this  rule  Friends  may  properly 
be  judged.    What  have  Friends  done  for  the  world? 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY. 

Their  first  great  service  was  to  achieve  for  them- 
selves and  others  a  larger  measure  of  religious  liberty. 
George  Fox,  the  founder  and  pit»neer  of  the  Society, 
appeared  at  a  time  when  the  reign  of  externalism  iu 
matters  pertaining  to  religion  was  well-nigh  supreme. 
The  spiritual  view  had  been  almost  wholly  lost  sight 
of.  He  and  his  early  compeers  were  ostracised  and 
persecuted  alike  by  representatives  of  the  Church  and 
State.  Of  the  sufferings  and  hardships  of  this  martyr 
period,  through  which  early  Friends  were  called  to 
pass,  we  of  this  generation  can  have  little  conce})tion. 
Our  present  religious  freedom  was,  indeed,  purchased 
at  great  cost.  The  persecution  was  perhaps  more 
wholesale  in  England,  but,  if  possible,  more  violent  in 
New  England.  Sewell  states  that  there  were  upwards 
of  4,200  Quakers,  both  men  and  women,  crowded  in 
the  English  prisons  at  one  time  I  Many  of  these  had 
been  grievously  beaten,  or  their  clothes  torn  or  taken 
away  from  them  ;  many  were  confined  in  dungeons  in- 
describably loathsome.  Some  were  crowded  so  full  of 
both  men  and  women,  that  there  was  not  room  for  all 
even  to  sit  down.  There  were  ear-croppings,  burnings, 
and  all  imaginable  methods  of  torture,  and  hundreds  of 
deaths  in  consequence.  But  iu  this  astonishing  rec':>rd 
of  cruelty  and  persecution  for  opinion's  sake,  New  Eng- 
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land  had  a  bad  pre-eminence.  Even  Bostonians  were 
extensively  engaged  in  imprisoning,  \v*hipping,  starv- 
ing, and  hanging  innocent,  devout  women  and  men. 
Under  a  Massachusetts  '^vagrant  law  of  that  period, 
if  a  Quaker  was  found  in  Boston,  no  matter  what  the 
errand, — even  if,  as  in  the  case  of  Edward  AYhartou,  to 
visit  a  sick  friend, — he  or  she  might  be  arrested,  im- 
prisoned and  punished  by  the  lash  on  the  naked  body. 
Nor  was  this  statute  a  dead  letter.  For  such  a  visit 
to  a  sick  friend  in  Boston,  Wharton  was  arrested,  and 
by  order  of  Governor  Endicott  was  led  to  the  market- 
place, stripped  and  bound  to  a  cart  wheel,  and  pun- 
ished with  thirty  lashes.  So  cruelly  was  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  that,  as  was  testified,  peas  might  lie  in 
the  holes  that  tlie  knots  of  the  whip  had  made  in  the 
flesh  of  his  back  and  arms.''  That  was  Puritan  Bos- 
ton a  little  more  than  two  centuries  ago  I  Mary  Dyer, 
a  true  and  noble  woman,  whose  only  ottence  was  plead- 
ing the  cause  of  religious  freedom,  was  hanged  in  Bos- 
ton by  order  of  Governor  Endicott.  Her  brave,  se- 
rene death  has  no  modern  parallel.  It  was  through 
such  suffering  and  martyrdom,  on  the  part  of  early 
Friends,  that  the  foundations  were  laid  for  the  larger 
measure  of  religious  liberty  which  is  now  enjoyed  in 
all  civilized  lands. 


APPLIED  CHRISTIANITY. 

Friends,  from  the  earliest  period  in  their  history, 
have  been  distinguished  for  their  varied  and  largely 
useful  labors  in  the  sphere  of  what,  in  modern  phrase, 
we  know  as  "'applied  Christianity."  At  the  outset  of 
his  public  labors  as  teacher  and  evangelist,  George  Fox 
was  concerned  to  help  the  poor  and  needy,  to  comfort 
the  bereaved  and  sorrowing,  to  improve  human  condi- 
tions. Friends  recognized  the  Divine  presence  in  the 
human  soul,  and  that  all  men  were  brethren.  This 
cardinal  principle  is  thus  interpreted  by  John  Wool- 
man  ; 

'^Thereisa  principle  which  is  pure,  placed  in  the 
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human  mind,  wliicli  in  difiercnt  places  and  agcb  liatli 
had  ditforent  names  ;  it  is,  h()^vever,  pure,  and  proceeds 
from  God.  It  is  deej)  and  inward,  confined  to  no 
forms  of  religion  nor  exchided  from  any,  when  the 
heart  stands  in  perfect  sincerity.  In  whonisoever  this 
takes  root  and  grows,  they  become  brethren.'' 

ABOLITLON  OF  SLAVERY. 

It  was  this  inward  principle  which  led  George  Fox 
very  early  in  his  ministry,  in  1G71,  to  oppose  slavery. 
It  was  Elizabeth  Heyrick,  an  English  Quaker  woman, 
who  at  a  later  period  enunciated  the  doctrine  of  im- 
mediate and  unconditional  emancipation  as  the  right  of 
the  slave  and  the  duty  of  the  master.  Such,  however, 
was  the  character  of  the  preaching  in  early  Friends' 
meetings  by  Fox  and  others,  that  the  slave-holders  of 
Barbadoes,  as  early  as  1676,  moved  by  the  slave-hold- 
er's shrewd  instinct,  were  so  much  alarmed  as  to  make 
a  law  to  prevent  the  attendance  of  negroes  at  these 
meetings.  Clarkson,  in  speaking  of  his  preaching 
against  negro  slavery  in  the  West  Indies,  says  :  Thus 
was  George  Fox  probably  the  first  person  who  publicly 
declared  against  this  species  of  slavery."  Clarkson, 
who  was  not  himself  a  Friend,  also  pays  to  Friends  a 
most  hearty,  affectionate  tribute,  for  their  faithful  and 
generous  help  in  the  anti-slavery  and  anti-slave  trade 
struggle  in  England. 

In  America  opposition  to  slavery  on  the  part  of 
Friends  antedated,  by  something  more  than  a  century, 
the  modern  abolition  movement  represented  by  Garri- 
son, Phillips,  Whittier,  Lucretia  Mott  and  others.  It 
was  as  early  as  16S8  that  a  meeting  of  German  Friends, 
who  had  settled  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania,  ad- 
dressed a  memorial  against  "  the  buying  and  keeping 
of  negroes  "  to  the  Yearly  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Xew  Jersey  Colonies,  and  commenced  the  prelini- 
inarv  labors  within  the  Society  which  ended  in  mak- 
ing it  a  discij)liuary  oflense  for  a  Friend  to  own  or  hire 
a  slave,  and  incorporated  it  as  a  standing  counsel  in 
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the  Book  of  I)is(*i})Hne  to  ab^tain  tronutlie  use  or  pur- 
chase of  anything  wrought  by  the  labor  of  slaves. 
This  early  memorial  that  Yearly  Meeting  took  into 
consideration,  but  declined  to  express  judgment  thereon. 

It  1G96  it  advised  against  "  bringing  in  any  more 
negroes/'  and  in  1714,  in  its  Epistle  to  London 
Friends,  it  expressed  a  wish  that  Friends  would  be 
^Mess  concerned  in  buying  or  selling  slaves.'' 

In  the  New  England  Yearly  Meeting  the  subject  of 
slavery  also  claimed  early  attention.  Elihu  Coleman 
and  other  Friends  in  Xantucket  bore  testimony  against 
it,  and  the  Monthly  Meetings  of  Dartmouth  and  Nan- 
tucket, as  early  as  1710,  declared  that  it  Avas  "  not 
agreeable  to  truth  to  purchase  slaves  and  keep  them 
during  their  term  of  life."  The  Yearly  Meeting,  how- 
ev^er,  took  no  definite  action  until  1727,  when  the  prac- 
tice of  importing  negroes  was  censured.  In  1758  a 
rule  was  adopted  prohibiting  Friends  within  the  limits 
of  New  England  Y\^arly  fleeting  from  engaging  in  or 
countenancino;  the  foreitrn  slave  trade. 

Pre-eminent  among  the  early  opponents  of  slavery 
in  the  Society  of  Friends  was  John  Woolman.  It  was 
in  1742,  when,  as  a  young  man,  in  the  employ  of  a 
Friend,  the  keeper  of  a  small  store  at  Mount  Holly, 
New  Jersey^  his  employer  sold  a  negro  woman,  and  he 
was  requested  to  make  a  bill  of  sale  of  her.  On 
taking  up  his  pen,"  says  Whittier,  writing  of  him, 
the  young  clerk  felt  a  sudden  and  strong  scruple  in 
his  mind.  The  thought  of  writing  an  instrument  of 
slavery  for  one  of  his  fellow-creatures  oppressed  him. 
God's  voice  against  the  desecration  of  his  image  spoke 
in  his  soul.  He  yielded  to  the  will  of  his  employer, 
but,  while  writing  the  instrument,  he  was  constrained 
to  declare,  both  to  the  buyer  and  seller,  that  he  believed 
slave-keeping  inconsistent  with  the  Christian  religion." 
This  circumstance  was  the  beginning  of  a  life-long, 
most  effective  testimony  against  slavery.  By  his  per- 
suasive voice  in  the  ministry,  personal  visits  and  ap- 
peals among  Friends  who  were  the  owners  of  slaves, 
and  by  his  pen,  he  did  much  to  promote  the  entire  abo- 
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lition  of  .slaverv  in  several  Yearly  Meeting^s  of  Friends, 
and  he  also  exerted  a  powerful  anti-slavery  iudnence 
aiuonir  others  not  members  of  the  Society  of  Friends. 

He  travelled  extensively,  visited,  and  labored  in  the 
several  Yearly  Meetint^s.  It  was  iu  1758  that  the 
Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  took  the  decisive  step, 
declaring  that  Friends  who  held  slaves  "  should  set 
them  at  liberty,  making  a  Christian  provision  for  them." 
Four  Friends,  of  whom  John  Woolraaii  was  one,  were 
approved  of  as  suitable  persons  to  visit  and  treat  with 
such  as  kept  slaves  within  the  limits  of  the  Y'early 
Meeting. 

Authony  Benezet,  a  Friend  who  came  from  France 
to  this  country  and  settled  iu  Pennsylvania,  was  another 
most  earnest  and  influential  anti-slavery  pioneer,  whose 
faithful,  conscientious  labors  did  much  to  ])romote  the 
abolition  of  slavery  among  Friends,  and  to  create  a 
sentiment  against  it  on  the  |)art  of  others. 

It  was  in  1700  that  the  New  Fngland  Yeai'ly  Meet- 
ing, at  the  suggestion  of  the  Rhode  Island  Quarterlv 
Meeting,  expressed  its  sense  of  the  wrongfulness  of 
holding  slaves,  and  appointed  a  large  committee  to  visit 
those  members  who  were  implicated  in  the  practice. 

In  1771  New  York  Yearly  greeting,  in  response  to 
an  epistle  from  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting, 
appointed  a  connnittee  to  visit  those  who  held  slaves, 
and  to  advise  them  in  relation  to  emancipation. 

In  17S4  it  was  made  a  dis(nplinary  otiense  by  this 
Yearly  Meeting  to  buy,  sell,  or  hold  slaves  on  anv 
condition.  In  17S4  but  one  slave  was  to  be  found  in 
the  limits  of  Xew  York  Yearly  Meeting  ;  and  in  the 
same  year,  by  answers  from  the  subordinate  meetings, 
it  was  ascertained  that  an  e([uitable  settlement  for  past 
services  had  been  etfected  between  the  nea-roes  and  their 
former  masters  in  all  save  tliree  cases. 

In  1784  the  Virginia  Yearly  ^Eeeting  finally  made 
slaveholding  a  dis<  iplinary  offense,  and  with  its  action 
slavery  ended  in  the  Society  of  Friends.  Though  it 
had  taken  many  years  to  accomplish  this  beneficent 
result,  it  was,  and  still  is,  a  striking  object  lesson. 
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illustratiug,  as  AVhittier  says,  The  power  of  truth, 
urged  patiently  and  in  earnest  love,  to  overcome  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  eradication  of  an  evil 
system,  strengthened  by  long  habit,  entangled  with  all  ' 
the  complex  relations  of  society,  and  closely  allied  with 
the  love  of  power,  the  pride  of  family,  and  the  lust  of 
gain."'  ^ 

In  1790  memorials  from  the  Society  of  Friends 
ajcaiust  slaver v  were  laid  before  the  first  Cono^ress  of 
the  United  States.  Friends  of  that  day  also  took  an 
active  part  in  the  formation  of  the  earlier  abolition 
societies  of  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland  and  Virginia.  All  this  was  antecedent  to, 
and  helped  to  prepare  the  way  for,  the  modern  aboli- 
tion movement.  It  was  through  Benjamin  Lundy, 
who  was  taught  in  the  school  of  AVoolman,  that 
William  Llovd  Garrison  became  interested  in  the  o^reat 
work  to  which  his  life  w'as  dedicated,  and  of  which  he 
was  the  successful,  and,  finally,  honored  leader. 

The  future  impartial  historian,  in  seeking  the 
original  source  of  the  influence  which  finally  Avrought 
the  overthrow  of  slavery,  will  find  its  beginning  in 
the  conscientious  moving  against  the  great  wTong 
within  the  body  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  in  obedience 
to  the  teaching  of  simple,  S])iritual  truth,  a  practical 
recoornition  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brother- 
hood  of  man. 

THE  INDIANS. 

The  service  of  Friends  has  been  not  less  conspicuous 
and  helpful  in  behalf  of  the  Indian  than  the  negro. 
The  world  has  never  had  a  more  striking  illustration 
of  the  power  of  Christian  example  than  in  the  experi- 
ence of  William  Penn  and  his  compeers  in  their  rela- 
tions with  the  Indians.  Wendell  Phillips  used  to  say 
in  discussing  the  Indian  (piestion  :  Show  the  Indians 
civilization  before  you  expect  them  to  enjoy  it.  Do 
justice  if  you  expect  to  receive  it."  This  is  what 
Friends,  in  their  (contact  with  the  Indians,  have  done. 
They  recognized  the  Indian  as  a  child  of  God,  treated 
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him  justly  and  kindly,  and  were  seriipiiloiisly  careful 
both  as  to  making  and  performing  promises.  Treaty 
obligations  on  the  part  of  Friends  and  Indians  have 
been  faithfully  and  honorably  observed  by  both.  Wil- 
liam Penn's  great  treaty  of  amity  with  the  Indians,  in 
1G82,  has  challenged  world-wide  admiration,  and  it 
has  been  said  of  it  that  it  was  "  the  only  league  between 
those  nations  and  the  Christians  which  was  never  sworn 
to  and  never  broken."  Cruel  and  revengeful  as  the 
Indians  have  been  towards  others  who  have  treated 
them  with  bad  faith,  they  have  always  been  kindly  and 
trustworthy  towards  Friends,  whom  they  have  recog- 
nized as  their  friends.  Penn,  in  his  letter  of  instruc- 
tions, in  1(381,  to  Commissioners  who  were  to  act  as 
his  representatives  prior  to  his  arrival  among  the  In- 
dians, said  : 

Let  them  know  that  you  are  come*to  sit  down 
lovingly  among  them.  Let  my  letter  and  conditions 
with  my  purchasers,  about  just  dealing  with  them,  be 
read  in  their  tongue,  that  they  may  see  we  have  their 
good  in  our  eye,  equal  with  our  own  interest,  and  after 
reading  my  letter  and  the  said  conditions,  then  present 
the  kings  with  what  I  send  them,  and  make  friendship 
and  a  leao^ue  with  them,  accordintj;  to  those  conditions, 
which  carefully  observe,  and  get  them  to  comply  with." 

Thus  was  inaugurated  by  'Penn  a  successful  peace 
policy  at  the  very  outset  of  his  dealings  with  the  In- 
dians,— a  policy  based  upon  kindness,  justice  and  good 
faith.  The  Indians  were  quick  to  resent  injustice  and 
bad  faith,  but  toward  Friends,  who  were  just  and 
truthful  in  their  dealings  with  them,  they  manifested  a 
kindly  confidence,  of  wdiich  there  were  many  pathetic 
instances.  While  deadly,  relentless  Indian  wars  were 
in  progress,  and  many  white  settlers  (not  Friends)  were 
cruelly  slaughtered,  Friends  would  pass  to  and  fro 
among  them  unarmed  and  unharmed. 

Id  one  of  his  letters  William  Penn  mentions  a 
Friends'  family  living  isolated  and  ([uite  apart  from 
other  white  settlers,  and  wholly  surrounded  by  Indians, 
and  when  the  parents  would  go  to  Yearly  Meeting  and 
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leave  th^  (children  at  lioms,  during  tjieir  absence  the 
[ndiaiis  woiiKl  care  for  and  protect  the  children  from 
harm  ! 

Friends  discovered  also  very  early  the  danger  in-  > 
volved  in  the  use  of  intoxicants  by  Indians,  and  took 
occasion  to  discourage  the  sale  of  liquors  to  the  Indians. 
About  1687,  a  conference  with  the  Indians  was  held  by 
Friends  in  Pennsylvania,  wherein  there  were  eight  In- 
dian kings  present,  one  of  whom,  after  narrating  that 
the  Dutch  and  Swedes  came  among  them  and  sold  them 
strong  liquor,  that  they  had  no  eyes  to  see  the  harm  it 
did  to  them,  making  them  mad,  causing  them  to  throw 
each  other  in  the  fire  and  kill  each  other,  added  :  But 
now  there  is  a  people  come  to  live  amongst  us  that  have 
eyes,  they  see  it  to  be  for  our  hurt,  they  are  willing  to 
deny  themselves  the  profit  of  it  for  our  good.  These 
people  have  eyes  ;  we  are  glad  such  a  people  are  come 
among  us  ;  we  must  put  it  down  by  mutual  consent, 
the  cask  must  be  sealed  up,  it  must  be  made  fast,  it 
must  not  leak  by  day  or  by  night,  in  light  or  in  dark," 
and  then  were  given  "  four  belts  of  wampum  to  be 
witnesses  between  them  of  this  agreement. 

Friends  also  in  many  instances  were  helpers  and 
friends  of  the  Indians  as  religious  teachers  and  coun- 
sellors, and  with  excellent  results.  If  all  who  })rofess 
the  Christian  name  liad  but  exemplified  the  truly 
Christian  spirit  towards  the  Indians,  civilization  might 
long  ago  have  supplanted  the  destructive  savagery  and 
barbarism  which  have  characterized  the  two  centuries 
of  conflict.  Alas  I  that  the  Indian's  contact  with  white 
people  in  general,  representatives  of  a  so-called  Chris- 
tian nation,  should  suggest  and  reveal  to  him  so  little  of 
the  true  spirit  of  Christian  brotherhood. 

AVhile,  however,  human  history  is  read  by  men,  the 
record  of  the  exceptional  fraternal  relation  maintained 
by  Friends  with  the  Indians  will  be  a  most  honorable, 
praiseworthy  tradition,  and  a  helpful  lesson  lor  man- 
kind. 
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PKISON  RKFORM.' 

In  prison  relbrni,  and  in  the  liMniane  movement  ibr 
the  abolition  of  the  death  penalty,  Fritiuls  liave  a]?o 
been  pioneers  and  inHuential  helpers.  George  Fox. 
William  l^cnn,  and  many  of  the  early  Friends,  were 
themselves  so  often  im])risoned,  sometimes  passing  long 
periods  in  jail  Ibr  conseienee'  sake,  that  they  often 
became  only  too  painfully  familiar  Avith  the  filthy  and 
unwholesome  condition  of  the  prisons  in  which  they 
were  incarcerated,  and  which  they  made  known  to  the 
authorities  and  the  general  pul)lic.  The  labors  of 
Elizabeth  Fry  wrought  a  revolution  in  English  prison 
management,  and  were  influential  throughout  Europe 
in  arresting  pul)lic  attention  to  the  urgent  need  of 
reform  in  prison  administration.  Her  beneficent  in- 
fluence helped  greatly  to  ])romote  the  thought  that  iLe 
true  function  of  the  prison  is  not  alone  punitive,  but 
also  reformatory. 

Believing  in  the  inviolability  of  human  life,  Friends 
have  been  earnest  and  constant  in  op])osition  to  the  yet 
lingering  relic  of  barbarianism,  the  death  penalty. 
Their  labors  in  this  direction  have  helped  greatly,  in 
England  and  in  this  country,  to  lessen  the  number  of 
capital  offences.  In  the  separation  of  the  young  from 
older  offenders  and  criminals  in  prisons,  in  more  care- 
fully guarding  women  prisoners  by  placing  such  under 
the  care  of  women,  Elizabeth  Fry  and  other  Friends 
long  ago  taught  imjiortant  lessons  in  prison  manage- 
ment which  the  world  has  not  even  yet  fully  learned. 

PEACE  AND  ARBITRATIOX. 

Friends  from  the  beginning  have  been  actively  and 
prominently  identified  with  efforts  for  peace  and  art  ti- 
tration, and  opposed  to  the  war  method  of  settling 
difficulties.  This  fundamental  lesson  of  Christian  truth 
they  have  taught,  as  a  people,  by  both  example  and 
precept.  Among  themselves,  when  differences  have 
arisen,  care  has  been  taken  speedily  to  end  them,  rather 
by  friendly  arbitration  than  by  recourse  to  litigation  cr 
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force.  Thus  liave  tlicv,  historically,  [ed  the  way  for 
the  modern  movement,  ol'  which  l^Viends  of  to-day  are 
also  a  part,  and  which  is  indicative  of  the  growth  of  a 
higher  civilization,  in  favor  of  arbitration,  local,  State, 
National,  and  International.  Indeed^  a  universal 
Quaker  civilization  would  render  superlluous  aimits 
and  navies,  and  would  do  away  Avith  all  war  and 
preparations  for  war.  By  much  suffering  in  times  pa^t 
F riends  have  attested  their  faith  in  the  peace  principle. 
That  testimony  w  as  perhaps  more  relaxed  in  connection 
with  the  late  slaveholders'  rebellion  in  our  own  coun- 
try than  ever  before,  owing  to  its  peculiar  relation  to 
slavery.  But  what  then  became  inevitable  in  the  ab- 
sence of  moral  stamina  in  the  nation,  does  not  at  all 
atiect  the  soundness  of  the  fundamental  teaching  b} 
Friends  that,  with  a  due  regard  for  our  brother's  wel- 
fare, as  well  as  our  own,  war  becomes  unnecessary,  and, 
indeed,  impossible. 

TEMPERANCE. 

In  connection  with  another  of  the  world's  great  evils, 
intemperance.  Friends  have  rendered  signal  service.  In 
the  early  days  of  Quakerism  the  drinking  usages  com- 
mon to  the  period  were  in  a  degree  also  prevalent 
among  Friends.  But  as  Friends  became  more  fully 
enlightened,  they  also  became  cognizant  of  the  evil  in- 
volved in  the  use  of  intoxicants.  The  necessary  limits 
of  this  paper  preclude  a  detailed  chronological  presen- 
tation of  the  successive  steps  in  ditferent  Yearly  Meet- 
ings on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  discouraging  the  use 
of  strong  drink,  and  also  its  manufacture  and  sale  by 
Friends,  until  finally  all  beverage  use  of  intoxicants  is 
counselled  against,  and  all  traffic  in  them  for  beverage 
purposes  by  members  of  the  Society  is  prohibited.  As 
in  the  case  of  slavery,  much  patient  and  persevering 
labor  was  required  to  overcome  the  force  of  traditional 
social  drinking  usages  and  the  love  of  gain  which  in 
some  instances  bound  Friends  to  the  evil  traffic.  While 
even  now  Friends  are  not  always  and  everywhere  clear 
of  all  complicity,  legal  and  otherwise,  with  the  still 
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widely  prevalent  drink  evil,  it  may  be  safely  assiiiiied 
that  tlioy  are  mueli  more  nearly  so  than  most  other  re- 
ligious bodies.  An  intem})erate  (Quaker,  or  a  Quaker 
ruraseller,  is,  indeed,  very  rarely  knoMu.  As  with  the 
overthrow  of  slavery,  so  also  in  conneetion  with  the 
temperance  reformation,  Friends  have  been  largely 
helpful,  by  their  example  and  teaching,  with  others, 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  membership. 

OATi[S. 

One  of  the  severest  contests  early  Friends  were 
called  upon  to  undergo  to  secure  a  recognition  of  the 
rights  of  conscience  was  in  connection  with  the  disuse 
of  oaths.  The  right  of  simple  affirmation,  which  all 
Friends  and  others  conscientiously  opposed  to  the  oath 
now  enjoy,  was  secured  through  great  individual  sutier- 
ing,  privation,  and  loss.  It  has  won  for  Friends  a 
general  reputation  for  integrity  and  trustworthiness, 
which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised  nor  too  carefully 
guarded. 

OT 1 1 E  R  C  H  A  R  A(  TE  R  LST ICS . 

I  can  allude  only  in  the  briefest  summary  to  other 
characteristics  peculiar  to  Friends,  which  have  been  in- 
cidentally helpful  also  to  mankind  at  large.  Conso- 
nant with  their  view  of  the  spirituality  of  religion, 
Friends  have  borne  valuable  testimony  against  a  super- 
stitious reverence  for  days,  pompous  ceremonies,  titles, 
and  titled  officers, — as  at  enmity  with  the  truth,  and 
derogatory  to  healthful  self-respect  in  the  individual. 
In  simplicity,  general  thrift  and  economy  ;  in  the  rec- 
ognized equality  of  women  in  the  marriage  relation, 
and  in  religious  labor  ;  in  the  purity  and  sweetness  of 
the  Quaker  home  and  social  life  ;  in  the  care  of  their 
poor — a  Quaker  inmate  of  a  ])ublic  poor-house  is  un- 
known ;  in  first  establishing  hospitals  for  the  insane  ; — 
these  are  some  of  the  characteristics  and  qualities  of  a 

peculiar  people,"  whose  [)rcsence,  daily  life,  and  con- 
versation have  been  as  a  beneficent,  uplifting  influence 
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iu  many  a  cointnutiity,  in  countries  wherein  Friends 
have  lived  and  wrought. 

We  commemorate  to-day  a  two-hundredth  anniver- 
sary, and  enter  upon  a  third  century.  Our  thou2;ht 
has  been  turned  in  retrospect  and  tender  memory  to  Fox 
and  Penn,  and     The  Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time  : 

"  O  Spirit  of  that  early  day, 

So  pure  and  strong  and  true, 
Be  with  us  in  the  narrow  way 

Our  faithful  fathers  knew.  » 
Give  strength  the  evil  to  forsake,  " 

The  cross  of  Truth  to  bear,  ,  i 

And  love  and  reverent  fear  to  make 

Our  daily  lives  a  prayer !  " 
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The  exercises  were  concluded  by  Mary  S.  Kimber,  of 
New  York,  who  read  the  following  poem,  composed  by 
her  for  this  occasion  : 

THE  BOWXE  HOUSE. 
1695—1895. 

O  quiet  house,  that  now  reposes 

So  peacefully  beneath  the  trees, 
'Mid  clustering  vines  and  fragrant  roses, 

And  slumberous  murmur  of  the  bees. 

No  towering  shaft, — no  sculptured  fane, 
Records  the  deeds  that  here  were  wrought, 

The  workers  pa->s, — their  works  remain, 
The  blessings  of  enfranchised  thought. 

There  gathered  round  this  ingle-side, 

In  sixteen  hundred  sixty-two, 
An  earnest  band,  oft  sorely  tried, 

Reviled,  proscribed,  yet  staunch  and  true. 

They  had  left  English  hearth  and  home, 
And  all  the  world  would  reckon  dear, 

"With  Him  they  loved,  content  to  roam 
As  strangers  and  as  pilgrims  here. 

The  woods  had  been  their  meeting-place, 
Their  temple's  arch  the  vaulted  sky  ; 

A  living  silence  tilled  the  space. 

Or  prayer  and  praise  ascended  high. 

But  when  upon  this  chosen  site 

His  homestead  rose  complete  and  fair, 

John  Bowne  had  claimed  a  brother's  right 
With  friends  beloved,  its  cheer  to  share. 

The  fire-glow  fell  on  faces  pale, 

Grave  faces  schooled  in  calm  endurance, 

Eorms  spent  and  worn  in  noisome  gaol, 
But  eyes  alight  with  hope's  assurance. 

The  patient  faith  that  naught  could  daunt, 

Outlived  at  last  the  stern  decree 
Of  Endicott  and  Stuyvesunt, 

And  Jesus  set  his  people  free. 


GO 

* 

Hither  came  in  love  and  power, 
Tiie  King's  anibassador^s  of  grace; 

(icorge  FoN.  himself  in  ha{)[)y  iioiir 
Once  tarrie<l  in  this  favored  place. 

Too  long  the  tale,  thcnigh  sweet,  to  tell 
Of  all  wh(»  wrought  the  blest  increase, 

Who  labored  ia  the  vineyard  well, 
And  passed  to  th(Mr  eternal  peace. 

*♦*»** 

Fair  lies  the  heritage  they  won, 

These  loyal,  fearless  pioneers, 
For  them  their  pilaster's  own  ""Well  done," 

Comes  echoing  down  two  hundred  years. 

Let  us,  who  enter  on  the  fields 

So  dearly  bought  for  our  possessing, 

Garner  the  fruit  our  birthright  yields. 
And  seek  in  faith  the  promised  blessing. 

Sing  softly,  bird  on  leafy  spray, — 

Spring  green,  O  grass,  around  this  door, 

Breathe  gently,  winds  from  Kockaway, 
Spare  this  old  house  a  century  more. 


